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PART   I 


CHAPTER    I. 

MEANINGS    OF    WORDS   * 

Meanings    in  sentences 

1.  Choose  or  make  a  word  from  the  words  given  below  to  mean  the  same 
as  the  words  in  brackets.    Then  write  out  the  sentence  in  full,  putting  your 
new  word  in  the  blank  space.     For  example,  the  word  you  must  write  in 
sentence  (a)  is  agriculture. 

Words :        amuse       adventure       arrange       agriculture       astonished 
accuse      anxious       admire      annoyed       afford. 

(a)  People    who    liye    in    forests    do    not    know    much    about    — . 
(farming  ;  growing  crops) 

(b)  They  —  me  of  stealing  his  book,    (to  blame  ;  to  say  that  a  person 
has  done  a  wrong  action) 

(c)  I  do  not  like  him  at  all  but  I  —  his  bravery,     (to  think  a  great 
deal  of  something) 

(d)  When   she  was   in  Africa  she  had   an  —  with   two   lions,    (a 
dangerous   or  exciting  happening) 

(e)  Do  you  think  you  can  —  a  motor-car  ?    (to  have  enough  money 
to  pay  for  a  thing) 

(f)  We  were  —  by  the  funny  games  the  monkey  played,     (to  make 
anybody  laugh) 

(g)  The  king  became  very  —  when  he  heard  that  the  man  had  run 
away.    -  (angry  ;  displeased) 

(h)  When  the  little  boy  walked  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  his 
mother  became  very  — .  (fearful  ;  worried ;  afraid  that  an 
accident  would  happen) 

(i)  We  have  —  for  the  game  to  take  place  next  Saturday,  (to  make 
plans  ;  to  chosse  the  time  and  place) 

(j)  I  was — when  I  heard  that  the  price  of  apples  was  one  shilling 
for  a  thousand,  (very  surprised). 

2.  Make  ten  sentences    of  your  own  in  which  you  use  those    same  ten 
words  in  the  list  of  words  above. 


Selected  from  Self-Help  Exercises  by  F.  French. 


Words  with  opposite  meanings 

?.     Words  in  List  A  are  opposite  in  meaning  to  words  in  List  B.    Put  them 
together  in  pairs  of  opposites. 


Example  :  huge,  tiny. 


huge 

borrow 

scarce 

to  fail 

ancient 

beneath 

angry 


List  A 

dull 

behind 

brave 

ugly 

true 

apart 

suddenly 


4.     Do  this  in  the  same  way  : 


List  A 


often 
to  cease 
distant 
final 
towards 
to  join 
to  order 
worst 


either 
part 
perhaps 
a  little 
to  raise 
to  increase 
difficult 
strength 


List 

B 

tiny 

in  front 

false 

to  succeed 

modern 

bright 

cowardly 

slowly 

plentiful 

above 

together 

lend 

beautiful 

pleased 

List 

B 

rarely 

neither 

easy 

surely 

first 

to  separate 

to  obey 

a  great  deal 

best 

away  from 

whole 

to  lower 

near 

to  lessen 

weakness 

to  continue 

5.  Change  each  word  in  brackets  into  its  opposite.  You  will  thus  change 
the  meaning  of  the  passage.  It  will  begin  :  There  was  once  a  stupid 
boy... 

There  was  once  a  (clever)  boy  whose  father  was  (living)  but  whose 
mother  was  (dead).  The  (former)  had  (borrowed)  a  (little)  money 
(from)  a  friend.  The  boy  thought  that  his  parent  was  (wrong)  in  doing 
that.  Other  people  thought  that  (perhaps)  it  was  a  (wise)  thing 
to  do.  In  any  case,  it  was  this  money  whidh  caused  the  son  to  (succeed) 
in  life.  After  a  few  years,  he  grew  up.  He  was  (regular)  in  his  attendance 
at  school,  and  (before)  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  a  (public) 
business.  He  was  (careful)  and  (saved)  more  than  he  (spent).  As  time 
went  on,  his  position  in  life  got  (better)  and  the  (strength)  of  his  character 
showed  itself.  The  result  of  his  (wisdom)  was  a  great  (gain)  in 
his  business-  His  (success)  was  known  to  his  (enemies),  who  (rarely) 
(praised)  him  for  his  (clever)  actions. 


Words  with  similar  meanings 


6.     From  List  B  choose  "a  word  which  has  the  same,  or  almost  the  same, 
meaning  as  a  word  in  List  A.     Write  them  out  in  pairs. 

example  :  to  rush,  to  go  quickly. 

List  A                                                     List  B 

to  rush 

entirely                                  to  go  quickly  at  once 

street 

for  sale 

completely      road 

while 

probably                                very  strong     bigness 

size 

to  pardon 

to  forgive       perhaps 

finally 

to  strike 

sorrowful        to  lift 

powerful 

an  increase 

to  be  sold       to  buy 

not  quite 

immediately 

amusement      at  last 

to  purchase 

fun 

almost              to  hit 

to  raise 

sad 

when                something  added 

7.     From  List 

B  choose  a  word  or  phase  which  has  the  same,  or  almost 

the  same,  meaning  as  a  word  or  phrase  in  List  A. 

List  A 

List  B 

afterwards 

too 

To  be  present  at  scarcely 

to  complete 

beside 

to  be  afraid  of     a  thought 

to  consider 

to  attend                              to  give  food  to   a  wish 

to  contain 

alone                                      by  the  side  of      later 

to  bear 

hardly 

result                      to  carry 

to  fear 

hungry 

'  to   finish                 to  think 

to  inform 

a  desire 

to  tell                      at  once 

to  feed 

now                                      to  hold                   by  oneself 

effect 

an  idea                                 wanting  food        also 

8.     Do  this  in 

the  same  way  : 

List  A                                                         List  B 

extraordinary 

besides                                  unusual                nearly 

ordinary 

various                                   different               usual 

consequence 

quantity                                 in  addition          to  make 

sufficient 

labour                                   for  example        enough 

to  manufacture      centre                                     middle                  to  own 

for  instance 

aid                                           to  supply             help 

to  protect 

to  explain                             to  guard              result 

to  observe 

to  possess 

to  make  clear     to   see 

to  provide 

almost                                  work                    amount 
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Words,  phrases,  and  clauses 

9.     Lengthen  these  sentences  by  putting  a  clause  in  place  of  the  word  or 
words  underlined  : 

Example  :  That  is  a  familiar  sound. 

That  is  a  sound  which  we  know  very  well. 

(a)  An  artist  must  know  a  great  deal  about  colours. 

(b)  An  idle  pupil  will  never  pass  any  examination. 

(c)  A  transparent  substance  is  used  for  making  windows' 

(d)  They  want  a  new  engineer  for  that  railway. 

(e)  He  did  it  on  purpose. 

(f)  In   drawing,   the  necessary   things   are   good   pencils   and   good 

paper. 

(g)  The  disobedient  soldiers  were  sent  to  prison. 
h)  In  case  of  accident,  send  for  a  doctor. 

(i)  The  girl  sitting  opposite  to  me  is  my  sister. 

(j)  For  this  work,  we  must  have  a  silent  room. 

(k)  We  hope  that  you  will  return  soon. 

(1)  My  uncle  is  a  farmer. 

(m)  We  spoke  to  the  thief. 

(n)  A  popular  book  brings  much  money  to  the  booksellers. 

(o)  The  prisoner's  food  was  thrown  into  the  river. 

(p)  I  gave  the  remaining  books  to  your  sister. 

(q)  The  richest  man  gave  us  less  money  than  anybody  else. 

(r)  I  do  not  like  ill-behaved  children. 

(s)  The  king  spoke  to  the  anxious  woman. 

(t)  The  winner  will  get  a  valuable  prize. 

(u)  She  gave  the  newspaper  to  a  deaf  man. 

(w)  She  sold  the  cow  in  a  distant  village. 

(w)  She  sold  the  cown  in  a  distant  village. 

(x)  You  must  give  me  an  exact  answer. 


One  word  for  a  phrase 

10     Shorten   these  sentences  by  putting  one  word   or,   if  necessary,  two 
words  in  place  of  the  phrase  or  clause  underlined. 

Example  : 

The  amount  of  money  which  I  had  to  pay  for  the  motor-car  was  very 
large. 

The  price  of  the  motor-car  was  very  large. 

(a)  The  girls  went  into  the  room  where  all  the  books  were  kept. 

(b)  It  is  wrong  to  take  things  belonging  to  other  people  when  they 

are  not  looking. 

(c)  This  branch  of  the  tree  is  without  any  curves  or  corners- 

(d)  Some  wild  animals  are  likely  to  put  your  life  in  danger  when 

they  become  angry. 

(e)  Her  work  is  clean,  well-written,  and  in  very  good,  order. 

(f)  This  little  animal  is  not  wild  and  it  is  quite  harmless. 

(g)  The  little  boy  threw  the  book  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 

into  the  river. 
(h)     I  think  that  picture  is  very  unpleasant  to  look  at  and  the  opposite 

of  pretty. 

(i)  He  walked  about  the  town  in  a  very  proud  manner. 
(j)  The  old  man  told  me  a  story  which  made  me  laugh. 
(k)  We  went  to  the  open  place  in  the  middle  of  the  town  where 

fruit  and  vegetables  are  bought  and  sold. 
(1)      Will  you  please  find   out   how   many   inches   there   are  in  this 

piece  of  string  ? 
m)     During  the  time  when  the  wind  was  blowng,  the  rain  falling, 

and  the  sea  very  rough,  the  ship  sank.  \^ 

(n)     They  were  wanting  something  to  drink. 

Words  to  help  you  : 

ugly  funny  length  thirsty  library 

straight  thorough  expensive  proudly  steal 

storm  dangerous          tame  market-place 


CHAPTER     II. 

WORD    BUILDING 
Word  families 

1.  Words  can  be  arranged  in  families  : 

simple,   simplest,   simplify,   simplicity,    frc. 

Use  your  dictionary  and  find  as  many  words  as  you  can  which  belong 
to  the  same  family  as  each  of  the  following  : 

purification  advisability  unkindness  hardship 

imopssibility  carelessness  harmfully 

defencelessness          unworthy  inactivity 

captive  irregularity  lawlessness 

2.  Make  as  many  new  words  as  you  can   from   each   of  the  following 
words. 

Example:  pack...  packet,  package,  packing,  unpack. 

part...    participle,    particular,    parting,    party,    partly, 
partner. 

pass  possess  true  school  serve  short 

work  will  use  up  sweet  succeed 

some  smoke  six  soft  self  satisfy 

save  power  pay  please  play  out 

3.  How  many  different  words  can  you  make  from  each  of  these  syllables  ? 
Use  the  dictionary  if  necessary. 

-eig-  -pos-  -mit-  -port-  -pect-  -form- 

The  syllabe  may  come  at  the  beginning,  at  the  end,  or  in  the  middle 
of  a  word. 

4.  Add  as  many  different    endings  to  these  words  as  you  can    and  use 
each  word  you  make  in  a  sentence  of  your  own.     Use  the  dictionary  if 
necessary   but  do   not   choose    any   word   which   you   cannot    put   into   a 
sentence. 

Example  :      child...      childhood,      chidren,      childless,      childish, 

childishness,  childlike. 

child  common  consider  construct  down 

for  man  free  electric  hand 

light  chief  high  hard  love 

V     Choose  six  word  families  that  you  have  made  in  Exercise  4  and  make 

jne  long  sentence  for  each  of  them,  like  this  : 

The  electrician  who  was  employed  by  the  electric  light  company  told 

me  that  electricity  was  cheap. 


Prefixes 


6.     Add  the  prefix  in-to  each  word  in  List  A  and  put  the  new  word  against 
its  meaning  in  List  B. 

Example  :  instantly,   immediately. 

List  A  : 

-elude  -quire  -deed  -side  -vitation 

-sect  -tend  -stant  -vent  -tention 

-words  -form  -stantly  -crease  -vention 

-formation  -stead  -vite 


List  B  : 

to  contain  ;  to  become  greater  in  si^e  or  number  ;  in  fact ;  a  new  idea 
or  a  new  machine  ;  to  tell  ;  to  ask  politely  or  to  ask  a  guest  ;  to  ask  ;  to 
plan  to  do  something  ;  knowledge  ;  towards  the  inside  ;  immediately  ; 
a  small  creature  ;  a  request  ;  to  think  out  something  new  ;  inner  part  ; 
purpose  or  plan  ;  in  place  of  ;  a  very  short  time. 

7.  Add    ex-to   each   of   these   words   and   use   the   words   you    make    in 
"  sentences  of  your  own  : 

-act  -cellent  -cept  -change  -cite 

-cuse  -citement  -pect  -pense  -pensive 

-<plain  -planation  -plode  -plosion  -plore 

-tend  -tremely  -amine  -animation 

8.  Form  the  opposites  of  these  words  by  putting  dis-in  front.    Then  put 
both  the  word  and  its  opposite  into  a  sentence. 

example  :  mount,  dismount. 

I    mounted    my    horse,    but    my    friend    dismounted. 
jumping  from  his  saddle  to  the  ground. 


agree 
place 
like 
advantage 


approve 
continue 
loyal 
believe 


arrange 
honour 
connect 
obedient 


contented 
mount 
please 
embark 


satisfied 
trust 
honest 
appear 


9.     Put   en-  before  each   of   these  words   and   use   your   new   word   in   a 
sentence  : 


courage 
danger 
slave 


close 
able 
title 


joy 

force 


large 
rage 
rich 


trust 
camp 
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Suffixes 

10.  The  syllabe  -ful  after  a  word  has  two  meanings.      It  can  mean  a 
quantity  or  it  can  form  the  word  into  an  adjective. 

Put  -full  after  each  of  the  following  words  and  say  whether  your 

new  word  names  a  quantity  or  whether  it  is  an  adjective.  Then  use  the 
new  words  you  have  made  in  sentences. 

hand             cup               plate                   bag               mouth  pail 

spoon            arm               glass                   use                peace  shame 

hope             care               waste                 law        '       truth  harm 

pain              skil  (1)          wonder              pocket          success  power 

11.  Put  the  word  -man  after  each  of  these  words  and  use  the  new  word 
in  a  sentence  : 

sea  police  noble  gentle  horse  railway 

milk  watch  work  fisher  chair  signal 

boat  trades  states  head  post  country 

12.  The  syllabe  -al  is  often  used  to  form  adjectives.    Make  adjectives  by 
adding  -al  to  the  words  in  List  A. 

Choose  a  noun  from  List  B  for  each  adjective  you  have  made  and 
then  put  the  two  worlds  (adjective  and  noun)  into  a  sentence  of  your 
own. 


Example :  tribe,  tribal,  tribal  chief. 

The  tribal  chief  called  his  fighting  men  together. 


List  A  : 


tribe 
music 

magic 
person 

comic 
centre 

nation 
accident 

occasion 
agriculture 

List  B  : 

chief 
injury 

holiday 
government 

country 
instrument 

possessions 
appearance 

power 
point 

13.  Use  the  syllabe  -ant  to  make  nouns  from  these  verbs.  Be  careful  of 
the  spelling.  Then  find  the  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  list  below  and 
put  the  word  and  its  meaning  together. 

Verbs  :    apply         claim         defend         attend         serve. 

Meanings  :  one  who  works  for  others  ;  one  who  waits  upon  others  ; 
one  who  demands  to  be  given  what  is  his  ;  one  who  asks  for  employment  ; 
one  who  says  he  is  right  ahd  has  don,e  no  wrong  when  other  people  accuse 
him. 
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Compounds  words 

14.  Add  to  each  word  in  List  A  a 
a  new  word  with  those  two  words, 
your  own. 


suitable  word  from  List  B  and  make 
Use  the  new  word  in  a  sentence  of 


Example  :  head,  master,  headmaster. 

The  headmaster  became  enraged  when  the  boy  broke 
his  spectacles. 


List 

A  : 

sea 

head 

some 

old 

good 

half 

how 

bed 

tooth 

hen 

hard 

servant 

hand 

shoe 

pains 

walking 

blotting 

wedding 

men 

home 

under 

over 

List  B  : 

made  throw  man  penny  maker  ring 

room  line  ever  body  fashioned  bird 

paper  brush  stick  taking  servants  girl 

writing  working  natured  master 

15.  For  each  word  in  List  A  choose  three  suitable  words  from  List  B 
to  make  three  new  words.     You  will  make  fifteen  new  words  altogether. 
(List  A  may  go  before  or  after  List  B.) 

Then  write  fifteen  sentences  using  the  new  words- 
Example  :  post  :   post-office  ;  postman  ;  &c. 

I  took  my  letters  to  the  post-office. 

List  A  :  cart               road  post               ship               land 

List  B  : 

horse                  load  cross  man                    goal 

wreck                canal  lamp  office                  breeze 

mark                  war  sign  winning             locked 

wheel                side  way 

See  if  you  can  make  ten  more  new  words. 

16.  Put  the  word  work  either  before  or  after  each  word  in  List  A  and 
use  the  new  word  in  a  sentence. 

Put  the  word  day  either  before  or  after  the  words  in  List  B  and  use 
those  compound  words  also  in  sentences. 

List  A  :     wood        needle          house          box  shop  room 

List  B  :     break         birth  pay  school          time  light 
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Making  other  parts  of  speech 

17.     Make  a  noun  from  each  of  these  words.     Be  careful  in  spelling. 


absent 

act 

admire 

agree 

alive 

amuse 

angry 

appear 

arrange 

arrive 

attend 

bad 

beg 

blind 

brave 

hroad 

build 

care 

carry 

cloudy 

collect 

compose 

confess 

correct 

cruel 

dead 

defend 

difficult 

distant 

divide 

electric 

employ 

excuse 

expensive 

explain 

foreign 

give 

good 

high 

important 

inform 

intend 

invite 

know 

lose 

marry 

object 

possess 

pray 

manufacture 

asleep 

sorry 

strong 

succeed 

teach 

think 

wander 

valuable 

warm 

weigh 

work 

permit 

punish 

move 

true 

18.  Make  other  parts  of  speech  from  each  of  these  words  and  say  what 
parts  of  speech  you  have  made. 

Example  :  lazy,  laziness   (noun),  lazily  (adverb.) 

lazy  light  like  life  long  mad 

mine  no  obey  out  pain  pay 

play  please         power        possess       save  pure 

19.  Make    other  parts  of  speech  and    use  the  new  parts  of  speech    in 
sentences  of  your  own. 

(a)  Form  nouns  from  these  verbs  : 

act  describe        admit  treat  punish 

move  refuse  die 

(b)  Form  verbs  from  these  nouns  : 

blood  strength        food  life  proof 

warmth       loss 

(c)  Form  nouns  from  these  adjectives  : 

Idle  false  safe  true  foreign 

(d)  Form  adjectives  from  these  verbs  : 

agree  please  succeed         value  live 

die  loss  love  play  obey 
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Grouped  words  in  sentences 

20.     Write  out  these  sentences  putting  in  each  blank  space  a  word 
formed  from  the  word  underlined. 

Example :  He  was  sent  to  govern  Ceylon  and  his  —  was  good  ;  he 
was  a  —  loved  by  the  people  whom  he  — 

He  was  sent  to  govern  Ceylon  and  his  government  was  good  ;  he 
was  a  governor  loved  by  the  people  whom  he  governed. 

(a)  If  you  are  wise  you  act  —  ;  you  show  —  in  all  that  you  do. 

(b)  When  he  acted  on  the  stage,  every  —  showed  that  he  was  af 

great  — .    He  was  as  —  as  a  young  man,  and  his  —  was  very 
good  for  so  old  a  person. 

(0)  I  want  you  to  pack  these  books  in  one  —  and  when  you  have  — 

them,  they  will  not  be  un  — . 

(d)  He  saved  my  life.     That  is  to  say,  he  brought  me  to  —  and 

when  I  was  —  I  told  him  he  was  a  good  life  — . 

(e)  I  served  him  for  two  years,  but  although  I  was  a  good  — ,  he 

never  paid  me  enough  for  my  — . 

(f)  He  used  what  power  he  had,  but  he  was  not  —  enough  to 

fight  and  therefore  he  was  quite  —  to  conquer  my  country.  ^ 

(g)  Please  come  with  me.     We  can  have  a  —  walk  and  we  shall 

find  —  in  watching  the  birds.     We  can  also  pass  an  hour  — 
sitting  by  the  river. 

(h)     Water  is  scarce  here.    There  is  —  any  in  my  house  and  the  — 
of  drinking-water  is  causing  much  illness  in  the  town. 

(1)  If  you  to  wish  to  explore  foreign  lands,  you  must  study  how  to 

be  an  —  and  when  you  have  finished  an  —  you  must  write 

a  book  it  on  your  return. 
(j)      My  farm  produces  grapes.    The  —  every  year  amounts  to  over 

a  ton,  for  my  land  is  very  — .    If  I  were  a  —  of  any  other  crop, 

I  should  not  get  so  much  money  for  my  — . 
(k)     She  sells  cloth.     When  she  has  any  for  — ,  other  people  who 

also  are  cloth  —  come  and  buy  some.      If  there  is  any  left 

un  —  she  gives  it  to  the  poor. 
(1)      This  water  is  quite  pure.     Its  —  is  shown  by  its  clear  colour. 

There  are  no  im  —  of  any  kind  in  it.    If  I  thought  it  was  — 

I  should  not  drink  it. 
(m)     The  baby  is  quite  content.     He  shows  his  —  by  playing  with 

his  fingers  and  smiling  — .     When  he  becomes  —  he  crks. 


CHAPTER    III. 
SENTENCE    BUILDING 

The  present  perfect  tense 

1-     Study  these  sentences  : 

After  I  have  eaten  this  bread,  the  birds  will  fly  away. 
as  soon  as  they  have  drawn  a  picture,  the  girls  will  go  home. 
Notice:    (1)     as  soon  as  or  after;    (2)      the   Present  Perfect  tense; 
(3)     the  Simple  Future  tense. 

Make  similar  sentences  of  your  own,  using  these  : 
break  the  box  ...  tell  the  teacher 
bite  the  cat  ...  shoot  it 
dig  a  hole  ...  fill  it  up 
leave  this  school  ...  find  work  to  do 
meet  a  policeman   ...   tell  him  about  the  thief 
do  this  work  ...  play  a  game 
get  some  money"  ...   buy  a  bicycle 
hide  the  book  ...  look  for  it 
finish  her  homework  ...  sing  a  song 
tell  the  policeman   ...  write  it  down 
shoot  the  tiger  ...  take  a  photograph 
take  a  photograph    ...   shoot  the  tiger. 

2.     The  two  sentences  have  three  parts  : 

(1)  a  part  in  the  Present  Perfect  tense  ; 

(2)  an   adverb   phrase  ; 

(3)  a  part  in  the  Simple  Present  tense  with  still. 

I  have  lived  /  for  some  time  /  and  I  still  live  here. 

He  has  known  about  it  /  since  yesterday  /  and  he  still  knows. 

Make  10  similar  sentences  of  your  own.  Use  the  verbs  in  List  A 
for  Part  1  ;  the  phrases  in  List  B  for  Part  2  ;  repeat  the  verb  in  Part  1 
to  make  Part  3. 

List  A  :  to  live  ;  to  know  the  name  of  ;  to  invent  machines  ;  to 
collect  postage-stamps  ;  to  overflow  ;  to  want  a  motor-car  ;  to  shake  this 
bottle  ;  to  wear  this  coat  ;  to  be  frightened  ;  to  need  a  doctor  ;  to  dislike 
your  old  clothes  ;  to  own  this  house. 

List  B  :  for  some  time  ;  for  weeks  ;  for  several  years  ;  since  he  was 
a  boy  ;  many  times  already  ;  for  several  days  ;  for  some  minutes  ;  ever 
since  if  first  appeared  ;  for  only  a  few  hours  ;  since  last  Friday  ;  from  the 
-beginning  ;  since  my  father  died. 


Building  double   sentences 

3.     Make  some  good   sentences  answering  these   questions. 

Example  :  What  did  the  girl  do  before  she  brushed  her  hair  ? 
Before  she  brushed  her  the  girl  washed  her  face. 

(a)  What  did  the  boy  do  before  he  cleaned  the  blackboard  ? 

(b)  What  did  that  man  do  before  he  bought  his  car  ? 

(c)  What  do  most  boys  do  before  they  play  football  ? 

(d)  What  did  you  do  before  you  came  to  school  ? 

(e)  What  does  your  mother  do  before  you  come  to  school  ? 

(f)  What  did  the  prince  do  before  he  told  the  story  ? 

(g)  What  did  the  soldier  do  before  he  went  away  ? 

(h)     What   did   the   monkey   do   before   the   crocodille   sank   to   the 

bottom  of  the  river  ? 
(i)     What  did  the  robber  do  before  he  went  into  the  house  of  the 

rich  man  ? 

(j)      What  did  the  old  woman  do  before  she  saw  the  king  ? 
(k)     What  do  birds  do  before  they  go  to  sleep  ? 
(1)      What  did  the  giant  do  before  he  burned  the  castle    ? 
(m)     What  do  fishermen  do  before  they  go  to  sea  ? 
(n)     What  did  the  little  boy  do  before  he  went  to  bed  ? 
(o)     What  do  motor-car  drivers  do  before  they  drive  away  ? 
(p)     What  do  farmers  do  before  they  sow.  their  seeds  ? 
(q)     What  did  the  thief  do  before  the  policeman  caught  him  ? 
(r)      What  did  the  policeman  do  before  he  caught  the  thief  ? 
(s)      What  did  the  judge  do  before  he  sent  the  thief  to  prison  ? 
(t)      What  did  the  thief  do  in  the  prison  before  he  was  set  free  ? 
(u)     What  did  the  thief's  wife  do  before  her  husband  came  out  of 

prison   ? 

4.     Change  all  your  answers  to  Exercise  3  like  this  : 

(What  did  the  girl  do  before  she  brushed  her  hair  ?)      Before  she 
brushed  her  hair  the  girl  washed  her  face. 

Changed  : 

After  she  had  washed  her  face  the  girl  brushed  her  hair. 
(Notice  the  Past  Perfect  tense,  had  washed.) 
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Sentences  from  misplaced  and  jumbled  words 

5.  Write  out  these  sentences  correctly.     In  some  of  them  the  words  are 
in  the  wrong  places.     In  some  of  them  the  words  are  not  spelt  correctly. 
In  some  of  them  there  are  blank  spaces  which  you  must  fill. 

(a)  that  says  he  book  is  the  torn. 

(b)  right  you  is  do  my  think  sum  that  ? 

(c)  bird  first  the  little  said  hungry  that  was  he. 

(d)  pen  no  have  I  if  work  my  do  cannot  I. 

(e)  have  I  finished  until  home  not  I  my  must  lessons  go. 

(f)  het  namow  nacton  og  reeth  beerof  I  girn  het  lleb. 

(g)  will  when  go  I  come  you  here  there. 

(h)  the  find  you  you  giant  cave  will  not  if  this  in  hide. 

(i)  The  thief  -  —  you  until  —  lights  —    — . 

(j)  We  will  nur  ayaw  before  het  antgi  tegs  kacb. 

(k)  The  woman  hear  you  bell  will  not  until  you  ring  the. 

(1)  The —  will  —  you  when  —          —-bell. 

(m)  yesterday  you  buy  any  father  potatoes  did  ? 

(n)  het  money  dah  venes  epehs  dan  nevele  nexo. 

(o)  If  one  house  has  one  —  then  two  houses  must  have  two  — . 

(p)  he  me  four  has  to  o'clock  been  since  listening. 

(q)  beefro  hist  nees  vree  uoy  veah  ? 

(r)  you  you  have  not  written  still  for  do  not  write  and  a  long  time 
to  me. 

6.  Write   this   passage    correctly,    putting    in   the   necessary   punctuation 
marks  : 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  whale  the  old  sailor  asked  my  brother  replied 
no  I  have  never  seen  any  of  those  hahe  you  certainly  I  have  said  the  sailor 
then  please  tell  me  about  them  said  my  brother  my  father  was  a  sailor 
began  the  old  man  when  I  was  your  age  he  took  me  to  sea  with  him  in 
a  whaling  ship  we  sailed  to  the  northern  seas  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
cold  it  was  why  can't  you  tell  me  asked  my  brother  because  you  would 
not  believe  me  would  you  said  the  sailor  yes  I  should  said  my  brother  then 
listen  to  me  it  was  so  cold  that  when  we  spoke  our  words  froze  solid  when 
they  came  out  of  our  mouths  and  we  had  to  melt  them  in  the  frying-pan 
to  see  what  we  had  been  talking  about  what  do  you  think  of  that  I  don't 
believe  you  said  my  brother. 
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Sentences  from  incomplete  phrases 

7-     These  are  examples  of  indirect  speech.     Each  one  consists  of  three 
parts  : 

(a)  the  introduction  ;  (b)  the  object  ;  (c)  an  adverbial  phrase 
telling  how  often. 

(a)  (b)  (c) 

He  told  me       to  do  it  once. 

He  said  that   he  did  it  many  times. 

Write    sentences    of    the    same    kind.  Use    sentences    from    List    A 

for  (a).    Use  any  phrase  you  like  for  (b).  Use  an  adverbial  phrase  from 
List  B  for  (c). 

List  A  :  told  me  to  ;  I  think  ;  knows  that  ;  It  is  true  that  ;  was  told 
that ;  heard  that  ;  informed  him  that  ;  told  her  to  ;  Please  tell  him  to. 

List  B  :  once  ;  twice  ;  many  times  ;  more  than  once  ;  a  do^en  times  ; 
several  times  ;  again  and  again  ;  over  and  over  again  ;  ever  so  many 
times. 

8.  Use  these  phrases  in   sentences  of  your  own  :  somewhere  or  other  ; 
somebody   else  ;   some  one   or   other  ;   nothing   at   all  ;   in   a   little   while  ; 
before  sunrise  ;  shortly  afterwards  :  after  dark  ;  in  a  few  moments  ;  over 
the  top  ;    near  the  middle  ;    up  till  now  ;    along  the  edge  ;    during  the 
morning  ;  in  half  an  hour's  time  ;  in  a  very  amusing  way. 

9.  Make    three    adverbial    phrases    similar    to    each    Pattern    given    (do 
not  copy  the  Pattern   exactly)    and  then   use  your  phrases  in  sentences. 
For  example,  one  sentence  for  Pattern  1   could  be  :  She  came  late  in  the 
evening. 

Pattern  1  :     Time  :  Parts  of  the  day  : 

(to-morrow)    (early  in  the)   afternoon 

Pattern  2  :     Time  :  Parts  of  the  year  : 

(at  the  end  of  this)    (next)    (last)   week,  summer 

Pattern  3  :     Time  :  Clock  times  : 

(at)    (by)    (before)   a  quarter-past  (five)  in  the  morning 

Pattern  4  :     Time  :  Ago  : 

(several  days)    (some  time)   ago 

Pattern  5  :     Place  : 

(a  long  way  from)    (as  far  as)   the  table 

Pattern  6  :     Manner  : 

like  (a  Frenchman)  in  a  (convenient)    (amusing)  way. 


Building  question  forms 

10-     These  are  answers  to  questions.    Write  out  the  questions  which  they 
answer. 

Example  :  Answer  :  The  President  of  India  lives  in  Delhi. 

Questions  :  Where  does  the  President  of  India  live  ? 

(a)  It  began  in    1914. 

(b)  It  ended  in   1918. 

(c)  Columbus  discovered  it. 

(d)  They  speak  English. 

(e)  They  are  called  Chinese. 

(f)  In  places. 

(g)  Because  their  officer  tells  them  to  do  it. 
(h)     Because  they  live  in  Japan. 

(i)  In  the  geography  lesson. 

(j)  They  speak  it  in  France. 

(k)  She  is  called  a  queen. 

(1)  It  is  called  a  warship. 

(m)  He  is  the  son  of  a  king. 

(n)  It  is  in  my  desk  • 

(o)  The  big  fish  showed  the  sailor  its  teeth. 

(p)  He  -was  afraid  of  the  shark's  teeth. 

(q)  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

(r)  He  was  saved  by  his  friend. 

(s)  Because  she    was  happy 

1 1 .  Make   fourteen   questions  which   require   either  Yes   or  No  for   an 
answer,  and  begin  each  one  with  a  word  from  the  List  given. 

Example  :  Do  lions  eat  other  animals  ?     (Yes) 

List  of  Words  : 

does         did  do  can  will  must         could 

would     has          is  are  have        ought       shall 

12.  Make  twelve  questions  which   require  either    Yes    or    No    for   an 
answer  and  end  each  one  with  a  phrase  from  the  List  given. 

Example  :  Lions  do  not  eat  ants,  do  they  ?     (No) 

List  of  Phrases  : 

wasn't   he  ?       was  she  ?  did  you  ?  dind't  you  ? 

do  they  ?  am  I  ?  were  they  ?       are  you  ? 

shall  I  ?  will  they  ?         have  you  ?        would  you  ? 
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Words  for  phrases 

13.  Give  one  word  for  each  of  these  phrases  : 

(a)  the  place  where  sick  people  are  made  well 

(b)  the  room  or  building  where  books  are  kept 

(c)  a  kind  of  small   house  made  of  white  cloth   in  which  soldiers 

live  in  camp 

(d)  the  place  where  iron  goods  are  manufactured 

(e)  the  place  under  the  ground  from  which  coal  is  obtained 

(f)  the  place  where  professors  teach  students 

(g)  the  kind  of  ship  which  is  built  for  fighting 
(h)     the  most  northerly  place  on  earth 

(i)  the  building  in  which  people  worship  God 

(j)  the   building   from  which  railway  trains  start 

(k)  the  place  where  ships  go  to  unload 

(1)  the  great  house  in  which  a  king  lives 

(m)     the  place  where  letters  are  collected  and  sent  out  again 

(n)  the  place  where  a  bird  lays  its  eggs 

(o)  the  room  in  a  house  in  which  the  food  is  prepaied  and  cooked 

(p)  a  large  natural  hole  in  the  side  of  cliff  or  mountain 

(q)  the  building  in  which  people  who  do  wrong  are  locked  up 

(r)  the  place  where  policemen  live  and  do  some  of  their  work 

(s)  the  place  on  which  football  matches  are  played 

(t)  the  place  to  which  people  take  their  money  to  be  kept  safely 

(u)  the  building  in  which  clerks  do  their  work 

(v)  'be  part  of  the  land  which  touches  the  sea 

(w)  a  child  so  young  that  it  can  neither  speak  nor  walk 

(x)  the  machine  used  for  taking  photographs 

(y)  the  time  of  day  between  daylight  and  dark 

(z)  your  father's  sister's  son. 

14.  Make   twenty-six    sentences    using   the    words   you    have    discovered 
from  Exercise  13. 
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Lengthening  sentences 

15-     Make  each  of  these  sentences  longer  by  adding  a  group  of  words 
which  answers  the  questions  When?     Do  not  use  single  words. 
Example  :  He  laughed.     (When  ?) 

when  the  gun  was  fired  ;  as  soon  as  he  heai'd  the 
funny  story  ;  after  it  was  over  ;  during  the  last 
lesson  ;  while  I  was  in  pain. 

(a)  They  took  the   child   away. 

(b)  The  man  went  home. 

(c)  The  little  animal  hid  itself. 

(d)  One  of  the  boys  fell  down. 

(e)  None  of  them  answered. 

(f)  Two  of  them  came  up  to  me. 

(g)  The  bird  flew  away. 

(h)  The  shark  dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

(i)  The  king  laughed. 

(j)  The  prince  was  very  angry. 

(k)  I  felt  very  sorry. 

(1)  The  natives  saw  me. 

(m)  The  whole  herd  of  cattle  followed  me. 

(n)  The   monkey   laughed   at   the    crocodile. 

(o)  I  hid  myself. 

(p)  None  of  them  went  near  the  river. 

(q)  It  was  impossible  for  the  soldiers  to  fight. 

(r)  I  could  hardly  believe  what  he  said. 

(s)  Did  you  try  to  save  her  ? 

16.     Make    this    passage    longer    by    putting    in    phrases    answering    the 
questions  in  brackets  : 

The  boyg  (which  boys  ?)  went  (how  ?)  into  the  thick  forest  (where  ?) 
(why?).  When  they  reached  the  spot  (which  spot?)  they  loaded  their 
guns  (which  guns?)  (how?).  Then  they  aimed  (how  often?)  at  a  tree 
(where?)  (for  what  purpose?).  After  that  they  felt  they  could  cer- 
tainly hit  the  man-eating  tiger  (which  one?).  However,  the  animal 
failed  to  appear  (why  ?)  and  the  boys  waited  (how  long  ?)  in  vain. 
They  fell  asleep  (when  ?)  and  did  not  wake  up  (until  when  ?)  although 
the  hot  sun  shone  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  (which  trees  ?) 
on  to  their  heads.  At  last  they  rose,  feeling  very  disappointed  (why?) 
and  went  away  (where?)  (how?)' 


Passive  voice 

17.     Change  these  sentences  into  the  passive  voice  in  this  way  : 

(a)  Find  the  object  of  the  sentence. 

(b)  Make  that  object  the  subject  of  your  new  sentence,  and  put 

the  verb  into  the  passive  voice. 

Example  :  The  boy  ate  the  apple  quickly. 

Object  of  the  sentence  is  apple. 

The  apple  was  eaten  quickly  by  the  boy. 

(a)  A  man  eats  a  great  deal  of  food  every  day. 

(b)  Somewhere  in  the  world  an  accident  kills  an  animal  every  day. 

(c)  Every  day  in  London  motor-cars  injure  people. 

(d)  During  the  Great  War  bullets  killed  thousands  of  soldiers. 

(e)  My  teacher  corrected  my  mistakes  in  English  several  times  last 

week. 

(f)  During  his  short  lifetime  Napoleon  won  many  battles. 

(g)  In   the  sixteenth    century  the   Spaniards    made  slaves    of   the 

natives  of  Peru. 

(h)     We  shall  study  more  difficult  sentences  next  week. 
(i)      At  our  prize  distribution  the  chief  lady  of  the  land  will  give 

away  the  prizes. 
(j)      Farmers  say  that  Canada  will  grow  more  wheat  in   1950  than 

in  1930. 
(k)     At  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  June  2nd  the  prince  will  make 

the  chief  speech. 

(!)      Last  Sunday  your  dog  bit  my  cat. 
(m)     Somebody  sent  for  a  doctor. 
(n)     Some  of  those  who  were  present  talked  about  the  accident  for 

weeks  afterwards. 

(o)     Four  soldiers  took  care  of  the  poor  old  horse. 
p)     These  nurses  will  look  after  any  man  who  is  ill 
(q)      He  kicked  the  football  down  the  field. 
(r)      The  chief  minister  explained  the  king's  letter. 
(s)      The    clever    boy    answered    the    examination    questions     very 

carefully. 

(t)      The  firemen  put  out  the  fire  in  twenty  seconds. 
(u)     Last  Sunday  afternoon  an  aeroplane  hit  the  roof  of  my  house. 
(v)     Did  anybody  see  the  accident  ? 
(w)     Something  touched  me  just  now. 
(x)     Somebody  must  have  heard  the  noise, 
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Active  voice 

IS.     Turn  these  sentences  into  the  active  voice.     Remember  : 

(a)  the  subjects  will  be  the  objects  in  your  new  sentences  ; 

(b)  your   new   subjects  will   be   formed   by   nouns   which    are   used 

as  objects  after  prepositions  in  these  old  sentences- 
Example  :  The  apple  was  eaten  by  the  boy. 
The  boy  ate  the  apple, 

(a)  The  Governor  was  pleased  with   everything. 

(b)  Answer  books  will  be  given  up  by  the  candidates  in  one  hour's 

time. 

(c)  Your  house  will  be  well  built  by  Messrs.  Builders  &  Sons. 

(d)  I  had  never  before  been  chased  by  a  wild  pig. 

(e)  You  were  being  spoken  to  by  the  officier  at  that  time. 

(f)  The  business  was  being  explained  to  the  prince  by  the  merchant 

when  I  went  in. 

(g)  Very  bad  work  has  been  done  in  this  house  by  that  carpenter. 
(h)     Almost  any  price  will  be  paid  for  houses  by  poeple  without 

them. 
(i)      The  flowers   will  have  been   gathered  by  the   children   before 

sunset. 

(j)       You  are  being  made  fun  of  by  that  foolish  person. 
(k)     The  ship  is  being  broken  up  by  the  sailors  themselves' 
(1)      The  difference  was  explained  to  me  by  my  teacher. 
(m)     The  team  was  given  its  instructions  by  the  captain, 
in)      If  he  has  been  given  a  present  by  you,  we  shall  know  about  it. 
(o)     The  letter  will  be  opened  by  me  as  soon  as  it  arrives. 
(p)      If  any  orders  have  been  given  by  you,  I  shall  obey  them. 
(q)     The  letter  would  have  been  read  by  the  king  if  it  had  been 

written  by  the  queen,     (two  changes), 
(r)      A  large  nest  was  being  built  by  the  ants  while  the  insect  was 

being  eaten  by  their  queen,      (two  changes), 
(s)      These   exercises  will  be  marked  by   our  teacher- 
(t)      These   exercises   will   be   marked   by   our   teacher   if   they   have 

been  written   neatly   by   the  pupils. 
(u)     It  is  being  done  by  somebody  at  this  minute. 
(v)     Nothing    has   been   spent   by   the    girl?   and    nothing   has    been 

earned  by  the  boys. 
(w)     If  a  present  has  been  given  to  him  by  his  aunt  he  will  tell  us, 
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Jumbled    phrases 

19.     Build    sentences    by    arranging    the^e    phrases    m    the    correct    order. 
The  first  sentence  will  be  : 

After  the  war  was  over  the  unemployed  soldiers   wandered  all  over 
the  country. 

(a)  the  unemployed  soldiers  A  after  the  war  was  over  /  all  over  / 

wandered  /  the  country 

(b)  over  which  the  battle  was  fought  /  now  produces  /  the  ground  / 

in  the  country  /  the  finest  wheat 

(c)  made  a  rush  /  with  holiday  makers  /  the  crowd  /  which  were 

already  full  /  at  the  carriages  /  when  the  train  came  in 

(d)  remains  so  high  /  everybody  is  asking  /  although  other  things  / 

as  oil  is  plentiful  /  why  the  price  /  are  cheaper  than  before 

(e)  the  scouts  crept  towards  the  village  /  having  remained  hidden  / 

for  two  hours  /   at  sunrise  /  but  seeing  nobody  /   that  the 
people  had  run  away   /   they   soon   found  out. 

(f)  returned  to  England  /  to  receive  the  money  /  having  served 

as  a  soldier  /  my  brother  /  for  three  years  /  from  his  uncle 

(g)  how  the  king  /  had  received  the  news  /  the  thief  /   of  the 

robbery  /   could  not  understand  /  since  everything  had  been 
kept  secret 

(h)  in  the  other  /  the  boy  /  in  one  hand  /  and  his  little  stick  / 
carrying  the  magic  lamp  /  although  it  was  very  dark  /  entered 
the  cave 

(i)  and  screaming  loudly  /  frightened  by  the  noise  /  beating  their 
wings  /  sitting  on  the  river  bank  /  rose  into  the  air  /  the 
birds. 

(i)  and  water  more  plentiful  /  where  the  trees  were  less  thick  / 
early  last  year  /  were  built  /  about  a  dozen  new  houses  / 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

(k)  in  one  deafening  explosion  /  it  was  not  /  and  the  British  guns  / 
were  within  forty  yards  /  that  the  order  was  given  /  until 
the  French  /  roared  out  together. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


MODEL    SENTENCES 

Variations  on  the  simplest  form 

1.  This  model  sentence  is  in  three  parts  : 

Those  things  are  spears. 

Part  1  Part  2  Part  3 

Those  things  are  spears. 

Make  sentences  by  phrases  from  Part  1  joined  to  phrases  from  Part  2 
and  Part  3  below- 

For  Part  1  : 

Those  things  ;  All  of  them  ;  Several  of  them  ;  A  great  many  of  those 
things  ;  The  things  you  are  looking  at  ;  The  things  I  told  you  about  ; 
A  few  of  the  things  in  front  of  you  ;  Many  of  the  objects  in  that  box  ; 
One  or  two  of  the  objects  on  that  table  ;  Most  of  these  ;  Very  few  of 
them.  , 

For  Part  2  : 

are  ;  cannot  be  ;  must  be  ;  appear  to  be  ;  are  probably  ;  very  likely  are 
not ;  seem  to  be ;  look  like  ;  do  not  look  like  ;  cannot  possibly  be  ; 
certainly  are  not. 

For  Part  3  : 

spears  ;  insects  ;  onions  ;  jewels  ;  cotton  ;  gold  ;  fruit ;  keys  ;  mine  ; 
yours  ;  paper  ;  ours. 

2.  Choose    twelve    of    the    sentences    you    have    written    in    Exercise    1 
and  make   each  one  longer  by   putting   before  it   one  of   the   following 
phrases. 

Example  :  Very  few  of  them  look  like  insects. 

In  fact,  very  few  of  them  look  like  insects. 

Introductory  Phrases  : 

In  fact ;  As  a  matter  of  fact  ;  Certainly  ;  At  least  ;  On  the  other  hand  ; 
No  doubt  ;  There  is  no  doubt  that  ;  In  any  case  ;  The  fact  is  ;  Nevertheless  ; 
Indeed  ;  Of  course. 

3.  Make  up  twelve  more  sentences  of  your  own  in  three  parts  similar 
to  those  in  Exercise  1 .    Then  rewrite  them,  making  them  longer  by  adding 
one  of  the  Introductory  Phrases  in  Exercise  2, 
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Variations  on  THERE 

4.  This  model  sentence  is  in  three  parts  : 

I  II  III 

There  are  some  bad  mistakes  here. 

Write  six  sentences  by  joining  the  phrases  in  Part  I,  Part  II,  and 
Part  III  below. 

Part  I  : 

There  are  some  ;  There  are  not  any  ;  There  were  several  ;  There  were 
not  any  ;  There  will  be  a  few  ;  There  will  not  be  any. 

Part  II  : 

careless  mistakes  ;  stronger  ones  ;  better  ones  ;  tall  ones  ;  penny  ones  ; 
good  ones. 

Part  III  : 
there  ;  here  ;  upstairs  ;  in  here  ;  down  there  ;  up  here  ;  out  there. 

5.  Write  ten  sentences  of  your  own  like  this  model  : 

I  II  III  IV 

I  do  not  know  whether  /  there  were  any  /  better  ones  /  in  the  red  box. 
For  Part  I  use  these  clauses  : 

I  do  not  know  whether  ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  ;  I  wonder  whether  ; 
I  cannot  say  whether  ;  I  shall  ask  whether  ;  Please  inquire  whether  ;  I 
cannot  remember  whether  ;  I  want  to  find  out  whether  ;  She  cannot  tell 
whether  ;  Now  we  shall  find  out  whether. 

For  Part  II  : 

(there   were)    (there  are) 

any  ;  many  ;  several  ;  only  a  dozen  ;  large  quantities  of  ;  more  than 
four  ;  enough  ;  sufficient  ;  five  ;  exactly  a  hundred. 

For  Part  III  : 

stronger  ;  better  ;  cheaper  ;  tall  ;  penny  ;  large  ;  good  ;  small  ;  broken  ; 
suitable  (ones,  books,  £-c.). 

For  Part  IV  ; 

Any  suitable  adverb  or  adverb-phrase  of  place,  such  as  in  the  red 
box. 

Example :  I  wonder  whether  /  there  are  more  than  four  /  large 
ships  /  in  the  harbour. 
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Variations  on  possessive  pronouns 

6.  Finish  these  sentences  by  adding  possessive  pronouns. 

Example  :   I  think  it  is  mine. 

I  think  it  is  —  Tell  her  it  is  — .  Is  that  —  ?  Perhaps  it  is  not  — . 
I  certainly  think  it  is  — .  That  cannot  'be  — .  Does  she  think  it  is  —  ? 
They  say  it  is  not  — .  It  may  be  — .  Can  you  prove  that  it  is  —  ? 

7.  Model   sentence  in   three   parts  : 

I  II  III 

I  must          take  mine. 

Write  ten  sentences   like   the  model,   using  the   following  : 

For   Part   I  : 

I  must  ;  Tell  him  to  ;  I  cannot  ;  I  shall  ;  I  did  not  ;  When  did  I  ;  Why 
did  you  ;  They  told  me  to  ;  Please  tell  her  to  ;  Didn't  we. 

For  Part  II  : 

take  ;  see  ;  keep  ;  finish  ;  remember  ;  W";ng  ;  carry  ;  give  him  ;  ask  them 
to  take  ;  tell  them  to  sell. 

For  Part  III  :  any  possessive  pronoun. 

8.  Model   sentence   in   three   parts  : 

I  II  III 

/  these  are  j 

How  do  you  know  that  j  that  one  is  >  his  ? 

(  those  pens  are  ) 

Write  ten  sentences  on  the  same  model,  using  any  suitable  words 
for  Part  II,  possessive  pronouns  for  Part  III,  and  the  following  for 
Part  I  : 

How  do  you  know  that  ;  Why  do  you  'hink  that  ;  Did  you  tell  him 
that  ;  What  makes  you  think  that  ;  Who  told  you  that  ;  Arc  you  sure 
that  ;  Can  you  prove  that  ;  Did  he  say  that  ;  Wnen  did  they  tell  you- 
th at  ;  Is  the  woman  quite  certain  that. 


Variations  on  dependent  questions 

9.     Model   sentences   in   two   parts  : 

I  II 

I  must  tell  Mary         Where  to  go. 

Make  twelve  sentences  of  your  own,  building  up  Part  I  from  the 
phrases  in  List  A  and  Part  II  from  the  phrases  in  List  B- 

Examples  :  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  much  medicine 
to  give  him.  Please  tell  me  where  to  go. 

List  A  : 

like  to  know  :  tell  me  ;  want  to  tell  ;  must  tell  ;  had  better  not  tell  :  had 
better  ask  :  would  rather  not  ask  ;  often  wonder  ;  must  find  out  :  had 
better  not  tell  ;  ought  to  explain  to  ;  have  no  idea. 

List  B  : 

what  to  take  ;  which  one  to  bring  ;  where  to  —  ;  when  to  —  ;  how 
to  —  :  how  much  to  —  ;  where  to  —  ;  how  many  —  there  are  ;  w'^it 
to  —  ;  which  —  to  —  ;  how  many  —  to  —  ;  how  far  to  — . 

10.  In  any  ordinary  question  the  verb  comes  before  the  subject:  Where 
am  I? 

In  a  dependent  question  in  a  clause  the  verb  takes  its  usual  place 
after  the  subject  :  I  wonder  where  I  am. 

When  an  ordinary  question  contains  the  verb  to  do  as  an  auxiliary, 
it  is  left  out  in  the  dependent  question. 

Why  does  he  come  here  ?     Twant  to  know  why  he  comes  here. 

Write  twelve  sentences.  First  put  a  clause  from  List  A,  then  change 
the  ordinary  questions  in  List  B  into  dependent  questions -to  finish  the 
sentences. 

Example  :  I  wonder  what  it  is. 

List  A  : 

I  wonder  ;  He  is  wondering  ;  I  often  wonder  ;  I  have  no  idea  ;  I  do  not 
know  ;  It  does  not  matter  ;  I  should  like  to  know  ;  I  would  give  anything 
to  find  out  ;  They  are  anxious  to  know  ;  You  really  cannot  tell  ;  None 
of  us  have  any  idea  ;  I  expect  you  want  to  know. 

List   B  : 

What  is  it  ?  Where  is  John  ?  Which  one  is  this  ?  What  are  those  "* 
How  do  you  do  it  ?  How  much  is  there  here  ?  How  many  are  there 
'  here  ?  How  many  did  you  put  here  ?  Why  are  you  laughing  ?  Hov; 
often  does  he  come  here  ?  Which  one  do  you  mean  ?  Which  one  did 
he  want  ? 


Variations   on  the  present  continuous   tense 

11.  Model  for  study: 

I  II 

She  is  learning  English  because  she  likes  it. 

Write  ten  similar  sentences.  Part  I  must  have  its  verb  in  the  present 
continuous  tense.  For  Part  II  use  the  following  phrases  and  clauses  which 
tell  the  reason. 

Example  :  I  am  looking  in  the  box  in  order  to  find  something. 
For  Part  II  : 

because  I  like  it  ;  in  order  to  find  something  ;  because  the/  wish  to  do 
so  ;  in  order  to  see  what  the  answer  is  ;  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  ;  in  order  to  get  more  knowledge  ;  because  he  wants  to  get 
employment  ;  because  he  is  pleased  ;  in  order  to  help  us  ;  because  we 
wish  to  improve  our  work. 

12.  Model    for  study  : 

I  II 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  table. 

Write  tewlve  similar  sentences.  Part  I  must  have  its  verb  in  the 
present  continuous  tense.  For  Part  II,  use  the  following  phnises  which 
tell  how  or  where. 

Example  :  You  are  answering  these  questions  much  too  quickly. 

For  Part  II  : 

on  the  table  ;  upside  down  ;  backwards  ;  anyhow  ;  uncommonly  well  ; 
near  the  window  ;  carefully  ;  inside  out  ;  much  too  quickly  ;  very  untidily  ; 
somewhere  or  other  ;  very  foolishly  ;  in  a  hurry. 

l.>.     Model  for  study  : 

I  II 

[   am   going  to   London  to-morrow. 

In  this  model  the  present  continuous  tense  gives  the  idea  of  the 
future.  Make  ten  similar  sentences. 

Example:  We  are  closing  the  school,  later  on. 

For  Part  I  : 
go  ;  come  ;  stay  ;  start  ;  leave  ;  return  ;  stop  ;  set  sail  ;  depart ;  set  out. 

For  Part  II  : 

at  once  ;  presently  ;  immediately  ;  later  ;  later  on  ;  sooner  or  later  ;  almost 
at  once  ;  shortly  ;  in  a  few  moments  ;  very  soon  now. 


Variations  on  the  past  continuous  tense 

4.     Models  for  study  : 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

I  was  just 
She  was  just 
You  were  not 

doing  it 
going 
buying  it 

when 
as 

You  came  in. 
he  went  out. 
he  spoke  to  me. 

Finish  these  sentences  by  putting  a  subject  and  a  verb  in   front  of 
each,  as  in  Pajts  I  and  II  above. 

Example  :     We   were  just   having  our  tea   when    your   letter   arrived. 

-  when  you  came  in.       —  as  he  went  out.       -  when  they  entered  the 

room.    —  as  the  sun  rose.    —  as  the  bell  began  to  ring.    —  when  the  gun 

exploded.    —  as  the  lights  went  out.    —  when  I  appeared.    —  as  the  ship 

came  in.     —  when  the  storm  ended. 

15.  Finish  these  sentences,  using  the  past  continuous  tense  in  the  first 
blank  space  the  simple  past  tense  in  the  second  blank  space. 

Example  :  Were  you  —  when  —  ? 

Were  you  doing  your  work  when  she  came  in  ? 

Were  you  —  when —  ?     Was  the  lion  —  when  —  ?     Was  he  —  when 
—  ?    Were  the  sailors  —  when    —  ?     Was  she  not  —  when  — •  ?    W  ho 
\vas  —  when  —  ?     What  were  the  boys  —  when  —  ?     Wasn't  she  — 
when  —  ?    Were  we  —  when  — '?  Weren't  you  —  when  —  ?     Do  you 
think  they  were  —  when  —  ?     Surely  they  were  not  —  when  —  ? 
.  1  6.     Write  ten  sentences  using  the  past  continuous  tense  with  the  adverb 
phrases  given  in  the  List. 

Example  :   I  was  working  all  the  time. 

List  of  Adverb  Phrases  : 

all  the  time;  all  day  yesterday;  all  last  winter;  all  last  night;  most  of 
the  time  ;  just  then  ;  the  whole  of  last  month  ;  at  the  time  ;  until  quite 
lately  ;  on  that  day. 
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Variations  on  the  present  perfect  tense 

17.  Rule.     The   present   perfect   tense   cannot   be   used   with    an   adverb 
which  gives  the  idea  of  past   time.      It  is  always     used  with   an  adverb 
meaning  present  time  (now,  already)  or  with  since  and  for. 

Model  sentences  : 

I   have  finished  it  now. 

I  have  read  this  already. 

I  have  known  him  since  ilast  year. 

I  have  wainted  here  for  a  long  time. 

Finish  these  sentences. 

ixample  :  I  have  asked  about  the  book  alread 

(a)  I  have  —  already. 

(b)  You  have  not  —  yet. 

(c)  We  have  just  — . 

(d)  They  have  already  — . 

(e)  He  has  —  to-day. 

(f )  Have  they  —  since  yesterday  ? 

(g)  She  has  —  for  a  very  long  time. 
(h)     Has  she  ever  — ? 

(i)  Have  you  —  already  ? 

(j)  I  have  —  since  then. 

(k)  We  have  not  —  since  last  Monday. 

(1)  I  have  not  —  up  till  now. 

18.  Write  fourteen  negative  (not)   sentences  in  this  way  : 

a  suitable  subject  /  have  or  has  /  not  /  a  phrase  from  List  A  /  a  phrase 
from  List  B. 

Example :  The  poor  .old  woman    /    has    /    not    /    had  anything  to 
eat  /  yet. 

List  A  : 

had  anything  to  eat  ;  wanted  to  look  inside  the  box  ;  met  any  more 
lions  ;  put  anything  on  this  table  ;  explained  about  it  ;  seen  any  water  ; 
lost  anything  ;  given  me  any  more  money  ;  lent  the  woman  any  more 
money  ;  found  any  gold  ;  sold  any  more  sugar  ;  bought  anything  else  ; 
listened  to  any  musiic  ;  found  out  anything  about  the  accident. 

List  B  : 

yet  ;  up  to  the  psesent  ;  so  far  ;  since  ;  since  then  ;  since  Monday  ;  since 
last  summer  ;  to-day  ;  this  week  ;  for  several  days  ;  up  till  now  ;  for  a 
year  or  more  ;  since  I  saw  you  ;  since  you  spoke  to  me. 


Conditions  which  are  likely  to  happen 

19.  Study  this  sentence  : 

If  that  boy  comes  to  school,  I  shall  see  him. 
That  sentence  has  two  parts. 

Part     I  :     about  an  action  likely  to  happen  ; 

verb  in  the  simple  present  tense. 
Part  II  :     the  result  of  the  likely  action  ; 

verb  in  the  simple  future  tense. 
Finish  these  sentences  on  that  model  : 

(a)  Ifl  —  I_. 

(b)  When  he  —  he  — . 

(c)  If  the  king  —  the  soldiers  — . 

(d)  When  the  queen  —  she  — . 

(e)  If  you  do  not  —  you  — . 

(f)  If  a  pupil  —  she  — . 

(g)  If  any  person  —  he  — . 

(h)     When  the  ship  —  the  sailors  — . 
(i)      If  we  —  we  — . 
(j)     If  you  -  I  -. 

20.  Write  these  sentences  in  full,  putting  a  suitable  word  in  each  blank 
space  : 

(a)  I  shall  —  that  if  I  —  time. 

(b)  If  —  see  you  she  —  cry. 

(c)  They  —  walk  back  if  —  can. 

(d)  —  the  man  sleep  here  if  there  —  room  ? 

(e)  I  expect  the  king  —  imprison  you  if  you  —  his  sheep. 

(f)  I  —  do  this  work  for  you  if  I  —  not  too  busy. 

(g)  The  woman  —  come  back  if  she  —  the  way. 

(k)     I  am  sure  the  boys  —  do  it  at  once  if  you  —  them  to. 
(i)      Of  course,  you  —  learn  this  much  quicker  if  you  —  it  out  in 
your  book. 

21.  Make  similar  sentences  of  your  own  using  these  pairs  of  ideas  : 

(a)  to  make  mistakes,  to  get  punished  ; 

(b)  to  sleep  too  long,  to  be  late  for  schoc 

(c)  to  see  the  king,  to  wave  a  flag  ; 

(d)  to  fall  down  in  the  street,  to  hurt  myself  ; 

(e)  to  win  races  in  the  school  sports,  to  get  prizes  ; 

(f)  to  have  a  holiday  next  week,  to  go  away  from  the  town. 
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Conditions  which  are  unlikely  to  happen 

22.     Model  sentences  : 

If  he  jumped  over  the  moon,   I  should  be  surprised. 

If  the  soldiers  killed  a  hundred  tigers,  it  would  be  wonderful. 

Each  of  these  sentences  has  two  parts. 

Part  I  :  about  an  action  which  is  most  unlikely  to  happen  ;  verb  in 
the  simple  past  tense. 

Part  II  :  the  result  of  the  unlikely  action  ;  verb  is  should  or  would. 

Make  sentences  of  your  own.      Use  a  phrase  from  List  A  to  make 
the  first  part  and  a  phrase  from  List  B  to  make  the  second  part. 

Example  :   If  you  jumped   over  the  moon  you  would  see  wonderful 
things. 

List  A  :  i 

to  jump  over  the  moon  ;  to  eat  his  hat  ;  to  become  a  bird  ;  to  find  a 
box  full  of  gold  ;  to  become  the  richest  person  in  the  world  ;  to  see 
somebody  killing  another  person  ;  to  become  King  of  England  ;  to  go 
to  the  South  Pole  ;  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  sea  ;  to  have  the 
power  to  see  through  water  a  mile  deep  ;  to  travel  all  over  the  world  ; 
to  become  a  baby. 

List  B  : 

to  write  a  book  about  it  ;  to  'be  afraid  ;  to  see  wonderful  things  ;  to  be 
surprised  ;  to  tell  you  everything  ;  to  be  very  happy  ;  not  to  know  what 
to  do  ;  to  laugh  ;  to  learn  a  great  deal  ;  to  be  frightened  :  not  to  tell 
anybody  ;  to  be  in  great  danger. 

23.     Arrange  these  groups  of  words  in  their  correct  order  : 

(a)  I   I   money   there   if   had   should   enough   go 

(b)  ill  very  would  became  I  you  me  help  if 

(c)  lions  met  if  kill  they  probably  would  you  you  an> 

(d)  Any  English  school  attend  myself  not  teach  did  should  if  I  I 

(e)  in  the  world  /  what  to  do  /  if  I  owned  /  with  them  /  I  should 

not  know  /  all  the  jewels. 

(j)       did  not  rise  /  no  light  and  no  heat  /  in  the  morning  /  if  the  sun  / 
there  would  be 


Variations   on   the  passive  voice 

24.     Turn  these  sentences  into  the  passive  voc' 

Do  not  use  the  word  by,  and  leave  out  somebody,  anybody,  nobody. 
Example  :  Somebody  did  it      It  was  done. 

(a)  Somebody  examined  it  carefully. 

(b)  Somebody  is  going  to  sell  it. 

(c)  Somebody  bought  the  car   for  very  little   money. 

(d)  Anybody   could  open   that  box  very  easily. 

(e)  Somebody  might  steal  your  ring. 

(f)  Nobody  would  touch  you. 

(g)  Somebody  should  mend  this  window. 
(h)      Somebody  must  save  him  at  once. 
(i)      Somebody  can  do  it. 

(j)       Nobody  can  do  it. 

(k)     Can  anybody  see  me  ? 

(1)      Nobody  will  hear  your  words. 

(m)      Somebody  is  going  to  shoot  that  tiger. 

2f.     Model  sentences    (5  parts)  : 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V          | 

It 

This 
The  other  box 

is 
was 
will  be 

done 
used 
wanted 

by  us 
by  other  people 
by  most  people 

every  day. 
every  week, 
once  a  day. 

Write  six  sentences  from  the  Table. 

Write  the  following  sentences  in  full.     Put  in  similar  suitable  phrases 
like  those  in  the  Table  above,  as  the  words  in  the  brackets  tell  you. 

(a)  (subject  phrase)   may  be  visited  by  anybody   (adverb  phrase). 
Example  :  The  old  building  may  be  visited  anybody  at  any  time. 

(b)  This  ought  to  be  (verb  phrase)  by  all  of  us  (adverb  phrase). 

(c)  (subject  phrase)  used  to  be  taught  (adverb  phrase). 

(d)  (subject    phrase)    had    to    be    left    behind    by    (subject    phrase) 

(adverb  phrase). 

(e)  (subject  phrase)   ought  not  to  be  used  by  anybody  more  than 

(adverb   phrase). 

(f)  (subject  phrase)     will   probably    be   sold    by     (subject   phrase) 

(adverb  phrase). 

(g)  Your  broken   arm    (verb   phrase)    seen   to   by   a   doctor   before 

(adverb  phrase). 
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Variations  on  the  infinitive 

26.  Model  sentences  : 

We  expect  /  to  go  there  /  some  time  next  week. 
They  wanted  /  to  get  into  the  city  /  when  the  sun  rose. 
In  these  sentences  an  infinitive  is  used  as  the  object  of  the  verb. 
Begin  a  sentence  with  a  clause  from  List  A  ;  go  on  with  an  infinitive 
from  List  B  ;  end  the  sentence  with  a  suitable  adverb  phrase  or  adverb 
clause.     You  will  make  a  sentence  like  the  models. 

List  A: 

You  expect ;  We  want  ;  Do  they  choose  ;  They  forgot ;  Did  the  officer 
decide  ;  We  have  made  up  our  minds  ;  I  tried  ;  We  agreed  ;  Several  of 
the  boys  have  promised  ;  All  of  them  were  wishing  ;  Are  you  trying  ; 
Have  the  women  promised  ;  Do  you  think  they  will  agree. 

List  B: 

to  go  there  ;  to  look  for  it ;  to  help  her  ;  to  lengthen  the  rope1 ;  to 
acdept  the  money  ;  to  doi  it  ;  to  go  to  the  lecture  ;  to  pay  for  it  ;  to  mend 
it ;  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  ;  to  defend  th,e  city  ;  to  return  soon  ;  to  stop 
doing  it. 

27.  Make    sentences    using    the    following    verbs    followed    by    infini- 
tives : 

Example  :  He  is  going  to  buy  me  a  present. 

to  be  going  to  ;  to  make  haste  ;  to  afford  ;  to  take  care  ;  to  learn  how  ; 
to  know  how  ;  to  make  up  our  minds  ;  to  ask  how  ;  to  intend  ;  to  try  ; 
to  choose  ;  to  decide  ;  to  be  able  ;  to  be  ready  ;  to  be  prepared  ;  to  be 

willing  ;  to  be  unwilling. 

28.  These    adjectives    are   often    followed    by    an    infinitive    to    express 
a  purpose  or  a  result. 

Example  :  The  fleet  of  warships  is  ready  to  sail. 

Make    sentences    of  your   own    using  these   adjectives    followed    by 
infinitives  : 

sure    (to)  likely  better  certain  eager 

afraid  bound  glad  pleased  necessary 

prepared  foolish  vseless  wrong  sorry 


Variations  on  participles 

29.  Each  phrase  in  Column  B  qualifies  a  noun  in  Column  A.  Pick 
cut  the  phrase  in  B  which  belongs  to  the  noun  in  A  and  then  finish  the 
sentence. 

Example  :  The  game  /  arranged  for  us  /  did  not  take  place. 


A 

the  house 
the  game 

the  rebel  chief 

the  result 

the  guns 

the  meeting 

the  sound 

the  questions 

the  football  match 

the  motor-car 
the  picture 


B 

drawn  by  my  sister 

bought  by  my  father 

arranged   for  us 

caused   by   the   explosion 

lived  in  by  that  woman 

answered  in  this  book 

used  by  the  Russian  army 

expected  by  most  people 

believed    to    be    hiding    in    the 

mountains 

watched   by  thousands  of  people 

arranged  by  the  headmaster 


30.  Phrases  in  List  A  can  be  added  to  participles  in  List  B.     Pick  out  a 
suitable  phrase  in  A,  add  it  to  a  suitable  participle  in  B,  and  then  finish 
the  sentence  or  question  : 

Example  :  Did  you  /  hear  them  /  working  the  engines  ? 
List  A  :  A  B 

hear  them  ;  saw  a  sailor  ;  watched  a  soldier  ;  was  looking  at  the  work- 
men ;  did  not  touch  the  thief  ;  caught  him  ;  found  her  ;  left  the  baby  ; 
shouted  to  the  boy  ;  looked  at  my  teacher. 

List  B  : 

working  ;  sewing  ;  creeping  ;  sharpening  ;  swimming  ;  crying  for  ;  beating  ; 
digging  up  ;  examining  ;  running. 

31.  Fill    in    the    blank    spaces   with    suitable    phrases   beginning    with    a 
participle  (-ing)  : 

(a)  Can  you  see  her...  ? 

(b)  The  farmer  caught  the  boys... 

(c)  Is  he...? 

(d)  Their  motom-car  driver  followed  the  road... 

(e)  My  small  brother  said  he  found  his  friend  ... 

(f)  Our  football  team   discovered  their  goalkeeper... 
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Sequence  of  tenses  :    (i)   Future  and  present 

(About  things  likely  to  happen) 

32.  Study  these  sentences  : 

(a)  I  shall  do  it  when  /  after  /  before  /  if  the  teacher  gives  me  the 

order. 

(b)  After  /  When  /  Before  /  If  /  the  passengers  sit  down,  the  train 

will  start. 
Write  five  sentences  like  (a)  and  five  like  (b). 

33.  Negative  form. 
Study  these  sentences  : 

(a)  They  will   not  talk  to   me   even   though   /  although   /   until   / 

unless  /  if  /  I  speak  first. 

(b)  Even  though  /  Unless  /  Although  /  Until  /  If  /  he  returns  to 

London,  the  King  will  not  receive  that  letter. 
Write  five  sentences  like  (a)  and  five  like  (b). 

34.  Write    out    these    sentences    in    full,    adding    any    suitable    words 
and    clauses    of   your   own,    as    in   the    model    sentences    in    Exercises    32 
and  33. 

(a)  This  crocodile  will... 

(b)  Before  the  aeroplane  leaves  the  ground... 

(c)  This  garden  will... 

(d)  After  the  bell  rings... 

(e)  You  will   feel  your  heart  beating... 

(f)  The  houses  will  not... 

(g)  Until  you  fill... 

(h)  The  person  who  reads  this  book  will  not... 

(i)  Even  though  she... 

(j)  I  am  sure  that  the  judge  will  not...   unless... 

(k)  If  you  go  to  London  I  shall... 

(1)  You  will  stay  here  always  if... 

(m)  If...  it  will  be  fortunate  for  both  of  us. 

(n)  If...  who  will  buy  the  tiger's  skin? 

(o)  That  money  will  be  lost  if... 

(p)  .Unless  you  meet  my  brother  he... 

(q)  If  your  sister  stays  here  the  policeman... 
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Sequence  of  tenses  :   (ii)   SHOULD  or  WOULD  and  the  past  tense 
(About  things  unlikely  to  happen) 

3"5.     Study  these  sentences  : 

(a)  If  I  went  there  to-morrow  I  should  see  him. 

(b)  You  would  be  sorry  if  I  lost  all  .my  money. 

Write  out  these  sentences  in  full,  so  as  to  make  sentences  like  (a) 
and  (b)  above,  using  should  or  would  and  the  past  tense. 

Remember  that  your  sentences  must  be  about  things  unlikely  to 
happen. 

(a)  If  an  airman... 

(b)  We  should  fall  in  the  river  if... 

(c)  If  anybody  asked  me... 

(d)  Our  warships  would...   even  if... 

(e)  If  a  writer  wrote  about  ... 

(f)  If  ever  I  saw  a... 

(g)  Would  you...   if  ... 

(h)      Do  you  think  we  should...  if... 

(i)       Probably,  if  you... 

(j)      Possibly,  if  your  friend... 

36.     Negative  form. 

Study  these  sentenses  : 

(a)  I  should  not  go  unless  you  told  me  to. 

(b)  Even  if  they  came  here,  we  should  not  be  able  to  speak  to  them. 
Finish  these  sentences  on  the  model  of  the  two  sentences  above  : 

(a)  Do  you  think  that  an  elephant  would...  if...  ? 

(b)  Even  though  the  king  asked  me,  I... 

(c)  Those  workmen  would  not... 

(d)  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  lion  would  not... 

(e)  Unless  a  man  went... 

(f)  Nobody  would...  unless... 

(g)  Would  you  not  be  very  surprised  if...  ? 
(h)  No  man  would...   unless... 

(i)      \ou  would  not  push  that  wall  down  even  if... 

(j)      Even  supposing  you... 

(k)      It  is  most  unlikely  that  you  will  ever  go  to  the  moon,  but  if 

you  did... 
(1)      Even  if  it  was  possible    to... 
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Sequence  of  tenses  :   (iii)  SHOULD  or  WOULD  and  the  past  tense 
(Suggesting  what  is  not  true) 

38.     Study  this  sentence  : 

If  I  had  a  knife,  I  should  cut  this  rope. 
(Notice  that  it  is  not  so.     I  have  no  knife.) 

Write  out  these  sentences  in  full  so  as  to  make  sentences  like  the 
model  sentence  above.  Notice  that  in  each  case  the  clause  beginning 
with  If  states  something  which  is  not  so. 

(a)  If  you  lived   in   Russia,   would...  ? 

(b)  If  that  girl  knew  that  I  was  here,  would...  ? 

(c)  If  all  those  people  were  English,  they... 

(d)  I  should  not  buy  it  even  if... 

(e)  The  wasps  would  attack  us  now  if... 

(f)  Would  not...  if...  ? 

(g)  Do  your  brothers  think  your  mother  would  pleased  if...  ? 
(k)  If  I  had  more  time... 

(i)  If  your  teacher  taught... 

(j)  If  horses  were  like  lions... 

(k)  If  I  had  no  ink... 

(1)  If  had  passed   my   examination   already... 

(m)  If  there  were  twenty  more  pupils  in  our  class... 

38.     Mixed  examples. 

Some  of  these  sentences  are  like  model  sentences  in  Exercise  37, 
some  are  like  those  in  Exercise  35,  and  some  are  like  those  in  Exercise  32. 
Complete  each  sentence  correctly. 

(a)  I  shall  stay  here  if... 

(b)  If  you  went  to  Japan   to-morrow... 

(c)  If  I  had  a  lot  of  money  in  my  pocket  now... 

(d)  When  the  school  bell  rings... 

(e)  You  will  not  go  home  until... 

(f)  If  you  found  that  you  could  not  answer  a  single  question   ... 

(g)  If  these  words  were  written  in  Chinese... 
(h)     If  you  became  rich  next  week... 

(i)      If  an  airman  flew  into  our  class-room... 
(j)      I  should  be  very  sorry  if... 
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Sequence  of  tenses  :  (iv)  Past  perfect  and  a  perfect  tense  with  SHOULD 
or  WOULD 

(About  things  which  did  not  happen  in  the  past) 

39.  Study  these  sentences  : 

(a)  If  I  had  gone  there,  I  should  have  seen  the  strange  animal. 

(but  I  did  not  go) 

(b)  They   would   have   helped    me    if   they   had   hnown   about    my 

trouble. 

(but  they  did  not  know  about  it) 

Write  out  these  sentences  in  full  so  as  to  make  sentences  like  (a) 
and  (b)  above.  Remember  that  you  must  write  about  things  which  did 
not  happen. 

(a)  If  I  had  gone  by  aeroplane... 

(b)  They  would  have  killed  you  if... 

(c)  If  you  had  stayed  away  from  school  yesterday... 

(d)  All  the  sailors  would  have  been  drowned  if... 

(e)  If  that  man  had  given  you... 

(f)  The  monkey  would  have  broken  all  the  glasses.., 

(g)  If  the  hunter  had  had  more  food... 
(h)  You  would  have  earnel  full  marks  if... 
(i)  If  you  had  worked  harder  last  year... 

40.  Negative  form. 
Study  this  sentence  : 

I  should  not  have  done  it  even  if  he  had  asked  me  to. 

Complete  these  sentences  on  the  pattern  of  the  model  sentence  : 

(a)  Even  if  you  had  told  me  to,  I... 

(b)  If  the  explorers  had  not  had  so  many  misfortunes... 

(c)  The  sailors  would  not  have  left  the  ship  if... 

(d)  If  you  had  not  made  so  mush  noise,  the  bird... 

(e)  Even  if  the  officer  had  ordered... 

(f)  The  child  would  not  have  fallen  into  the  sea... 

(g)  Her  father  would  not  have  praised  her,  even  if... 
(h)  The  poor  man  would  not  have  died  if... 

(i)      If  you  had  never  written  that  letter... 
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Sequence  of  tenses  :  (v)  Special  use  of  WERE  with  singulars 

41.  Study  these  sentences  : 

If/he  were/she  were/  I  were/you,  he  would/she  would/  I  should/ 

go  home. 
Complete  these  sentences  on  the  same  model  : 

(a)  If  I  were  to  go  there  to-morrow... 

(b)  If  he  were  an  honest  man,  he... 

(c)  If  we  were  to  ask  him... 

(d)  I  wish  this  .dress  were  made  of  silk,  then... 

(e)  If  he  were  able  to  do  this,  then... 

(f)  If  you  or  I  were  to  go  there  at  any  time... 

(g)  If  I  were  you  and  you  were  somebody  else... 
(h)     Unless  he  were  quite  mad,  he... 

(i)       If  I  were  to  speak  to  him  now,  I  am  sure... 
(j)       If  a  green  lion  were  to  enter  this  room  now... 
(k)      If  that  house  were  not  yours... 

42.  These  are  mixed  examples  modelled  on  Exejcises  32  to    41.    Fill  in  the 
blank  spaces  with  the  correct  verbs. 

(a)  If  the  man...  he  will  speak  to  me. 

(b)  If  those  people...  Chinese  they... 

(c)  If  your  sister  fell  into  the  sea  she... 

(d)  I...  sorry  if  you...  yourself. 

(e)  If  you...  me,   ...  you  fly  there? 

(f)  He  is  not  my  brother,  but  if  he...   I...  not  be  proud  of  him. 

(g)  You  are  not  very   dirty,  but  if  you...   your   hands  you...   that 

the  water...   black. 

(h)     If  your  father...  my  brother,  I...  your  uncle. 
(i)      Unless  you...    these   questions,   you...    no  marks. 
(j)      I...  there  at  the  time  of  the  accident,'  I... 
(k)     If  he...   not  ill,  we  probably...   out  to-night. 
(1)       Even   though   he...   me,   I    ...    (not)    ...   there   to-morrow. 
(m)     Unless  you  (to  warn)   your  friends,  he  ...  a  serious  mistake. 
(n)     Even  if  the  king  ...  me  a  hundred  diamonds,  1   (to  refuse)  it. 
(o)      Supposing  you   (to  live)   in  Russia,   ...  you   ...  to  me? 
(p)     My  teacher  (to  explain)   if  he   (to  know)   about  my  difficulty, 

but  I  did  not  tell  him. 
(q)      If  Napoleon   ...   alive  to-day,  he  ...  France  a  great  nation. 
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Drill   on  the  present  perfect  tense 

•*3.     Put  other   suitable  words   in   place   of   those   underlined. 
Example  :  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  done  it. 

This  is  the  third  time  you  have  spelt    'ache'    wrongly. 

(a)  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  done  it. 

(b)  He  says  that  it  is  the  sixth  time  they  have  made  this  mistake. 

(c)  I  have  told  him  that  already. 

(d)  The  girl  has  been   here  once. 

(e)  The  governor  of  the  province  has  been  ill  since  last  Tuesday. 

(f)  The  Chinese  doctor  has  known   all  a'bout  it  since    1936. 

(g)  The  farmer  has  kept  it  in  his  field  for  several  days. 
(h)      Our  teacher  has  not  explained  this  yet. 

(i)      Mary  has  not  answered  that  question  more  than  twice. 

44.  These  sentences  are  in  the  passive  voice.  Supply  a  suitable  agent 
(doer  of  the  action)  and  write  the  sentences  in  the  present  perfect 
tense. 

Example  :  The  letter  is  written.     My  teacher  has  written  the  letter. 

(a)  The  orders  are  given  already. 

(b)  The  dinner  is  not  cooked  yet. 

(c)  The  answer  is  not  discovered  yet. 

(d)  The  method  of  working  this  sum   is  fully  explained. 

(e)  The  map  is  not  finished  yet. 

(f)  The   prisoner   is  sentenced   to   a   year's  imprisonment. 

(g)  The  exercise  is  not  begun  yet. 
(h)  It  is  done. 

45.     Model  :  The  man  has  kept  the  gold  in  his  house  for  more  than  three 

weeks.  • 

Notice  the   present   perfect   tense   and   an   adverb   phrase   showing   a 
period  of  time  up  to  the  present  time. 

Combine  the  subjects  in  A  with  suitable  verbs  in   B  and  end   with 
phrases  from  C,  using  the   present   perfect  tense  : 

A  :  The  farmer  ;  The  giant  ;  The  child  ;  The  cleverest  pupil  in  the 

class. 
B  :  to   keep   the    gold   in   his   house  :    to    keep    quiet  :    to    know   the 

answer  ;  to  be   in   the   hospital. 

C  :  for   over   three    weeks  ;    since    we   entered    his    castle  ;    from    the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  ;   for  the   past   three  months. 
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Use  of  the  infinitive 

46.     Study  this  model  sentence  : 
1       i         2 


He 


able 


to  do  it. 


Make  ten  new  sentences  by  putting  in 

Column   1  :  any  subject  you  like  ; 

Column  1  :  seem,  appear,   or  feel   (instead  of  is)  ; 

Column   3  :  unable,   bound,    certain,   likely,   ready,   prepared,    willing  ; 

Column  4  :  any  suitable  group  of  words    (beginning  with  to) . 

Example :  The  brave  boy  felt  willing  to  face  danger. 
47.     Study  this  model  sentence  : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

finds  it 

He 

believes  it 

necessary 

to  do  it. 

considers  it 

thinks  it 

Make  ten  sentences  of  your  own  by  putting  in 

Column  1  :     any  subject  you  like  ; 

Column  4  :     any  of  the  following  words  instead  of  necessary  : 

useful  foolish  difficult         easy  absurd 

possible         unnecessary  hard  impossible    useless 

Column  4  :     any   suitable   group   of  words  beginning   with  to. 
Example  :   The  prince  considered   it  useless  to  ask  for  help. 

48.     Study  this   model   sentence  : 


1 

2 

3 

Several  of  the  boys 

wanted 

to  go  there. 

Make  ten  new  sentences  by  using  any  suitable  group  of  words  for 
Column  1,  a  verb  from  the  List  below  in  Column  2,  and  any  suitable 
group  of  words  beginning  with  to  in  Column  3. 

List :  want,  prefer,  agree,  promise,  have,  try,  fail,  decide,  pretend, 
begin. 

Example :  None  of  the  soldiers  promised  to  give  the  man  any 
money. 
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Participle  phrases 

49.     Study  this  model  : 

Instead  of  /  going  by  motor-car  /  he  went  away  by  train. 

Now  use  these  phrases  in  similar  sentences  with  Instead  of  : 
doing  the  work  projperly  ;  coming  to  school: ;  travelling  to  India  ; 
talking  to  me  about  it  ;  using  red  ink  ;  joining  another  school  ;  posting 
the  letter  ;  singing  his  song  ;  enjoying  herself  ;  answering  these  questions  ; 
staying  at  home  with  her  family  ;  receiving  a  great  reward  ;  asking 
anybody  what  to  do  ;  being  careful  when  crossing  the  river  ;  taking  a 
photograph  of  the  strange  animal  ;  reporting  the  matter  to  the  king  ; 
advancing  bravely  into  danger  ;  reading  something  ;  giving  me  clear  orders  ; 
seeing  after  his  own  business. 

50.     Study  these  models  : 

Tired  of  waiting,  the  messenger  went  home. 
The  messenger  went  home,  tired  of  waiting. 

Use  these  phrases  in  similar  sentences  of  your  own  ;  tired  of  waiting  : 
surprised  at  the  noise  ;  encouraged  by  his  success  ;  frightened  by  the 
fierce  animal  ;  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  ;  weakened 
by  his  long  illness  ;  pleased  with  the  good  work  done  ;  angered  by  the 
disobedience  of  the  slave  ;  ruined  by  the  bad  weather  ;  satisfied  with 
our  answers  ;  displeased  by  the  rude  behaviour  of  the  boys  ;  saddened 
by  his  unfortunate  adventure  ;  refreshed  by  our  rest  under  the  trees  ; 
accused  of  a  crime  he  had  not  committed  ;  placed  neatly  inside  the 
box. 

51.     Select  ten  of  the  phrases  given  in  Exercise  49  and  use  them  to  qualify 
nouns  or  prounouns. 

Examples  : 

I  watched  her  enjoying  herself. 

You  heard  him  talking  to  me  about  it. 

Anybody  using  red  ink  will  be  punished. 


Dependent  questions 

52.  Study  this  model  : 

Did  you  shout  ? 
1  2  3 

The  prisoner  /  was  asked  whether  /  h.e  shouted. 

Notice  that  the  question  in  black  is  changed  into  a  statement. 

Write   ten   sentences   of  your  own,   using   for 

Part  1  :  any  suitable  subject  ; 

Part  2  :  these  verbs,  with  if,  whether,  or  why  : 

ask,  doubt,  wonder,  inquire,  wJsh  to  know,  want  to 
discover,  try  to  find  out,  could  not  make  sure,  try  to 
determine  ; 

Part  3  :   the   following   questions   changed   into   dependent   questions 
as  in  Part  3  of  the  model  : 

(a)  Did  you  intend  to  write  it  in  black  ink  or  in  red  ink  ? 

(b)  Did  he  receive  much  money  or  only  a  little  ? 

(c)  Was  the  animal  alive  or  dead  ? 

(d)  Did  the  king  see  it  or  not  ? 

(e)  Were  the  towns  joined  by  a  railway  or  not  ? 

(f)  Did  they  wish  to  go  or  stay  ? 

(g)  Did  the  woman  say  it  or  sing  it  ? 

(h)     Had  the  animal  a  black  skin  or  a  white  one  ? 

(i)       Did  you  receive  any  letters  or  not  ? 

(j)       Did  the  train  seem  to  be  going  quickly  or  slowly? 

53.  Notice  the  changes  : 

Why  is  the  climate  of  Ceylon  hot  ? 

I  want  to  know  why  the  climate  of  Ceylon  is  hot. 

How  is  your  father  ?    I  am  asking  how  your  father  is. 

(a)  Write  out  ten  questions  beginning  with  Why  is  ?     Why  are  ? 

Why  did  ?  Why  were  ?  Where  is  ?  Where  are  ?  How 
high  ?  How  much  ?  How  far  ?  How  many  ? 

(b)  Alter  the  ten   sentences  you  have  written   so  as  to   put  them 

correctly  into  these  sentences  : 

I  do  not  know  ...  ;  He  did  not  tell  me  ...  ;  Please  explain  to  me  ...  : 
The  man  told  me  ...  ;  If  you  wish  to  know  ...  you  must  ...  ;  Anybody 
_who  wants  to  discover  ...  must  ...  ;  We  ought  to  find  out  ...  ;  Surely 
you*know  ...  ;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  tell  you  ...  ;  The  book  will 
tell  us  .. 
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Independent  words   and  phrases   at  the  beginning  of  sentences 

54.  Model  sentences  for  study  : 

Of  course,  I  can  do  it  if  I  try  hard  enough.  Probably,  he  will  refuse  to 
listen  to  me.  However,  we  must  wait  until  he  comes.  Nevertheless, 
I  think  you  ought  to  try  to  do  it. 

Make  15  sentences  similar  to  the  model  sentences,  using  the  phrases 
from  List  A  to  begin  them,  subjects  from  List  B,  and  any  suitable  predicates 
of  your  own. 

Example  :  I  do  not  feel  well.    In  fact,  I  feel  very  ill. 

List  A  :  Meanwile  ;  Indeed  ;  Moreover  ;  In  fact  ;  Possibly  ;  Of 
course  ;  However  ;  Probably  ;  Nevertheless  ;  In  the  first  place  ;  Never 
mind  ;  Besides  ;  To  begin  with  ;  In  any  case  ;  In  the  meantime. 

List  B  :  the  gardener  ;  the  thief  who  stole  the  money  ;  a  few  of  the 
girls  ;  several  of  the  boys  ;  none  of  the  animals  ;  the  money  in  my  pocket  ; 
our  teacher  ;  a  few  of  the  sailors  ;  I  ;  the  animal  which  I  had  seen  ;  the 
policeman  ;  two  of  the  workmen  ;  your  father  ;  four  of  us  ;  some  of  those 
schoolgirls. 

55.  Complete  these  sentences  in  any  suitable  way  : 
Unfortunately,  the  poor  little  child... 
Generally,  people  who  are  good  at  arithmetic... 
Evidently,  the  man  you  saw  must  have... 
Fortunately,  when  the  accident  happened  there  was... 
Very  likely,  when  you  get  there  you  will... 

Naturally,  when  the  doctor  saw  what  was  the  matter  he... 

No  doubt,  when  he  gets  the  money  he... 

Very  well,  let  me  know  when... 

Actually,  the  thief  did  not...,  he... 

Up  to  now,  I  have  not...  but  I  hope... 

There  !     You  have... 

Originally,  this  book...   but  now... 

Yes,  ... 

Usually,  I...  but  to-day  I... 

Personally,  I  think...  but  my  brother  says... 

Some  day,  we...  but  we  cannot  do  it  yet. 

Presently,  that  door  will...,  so  watch  it  carefully. 

Sooner  or  later,  you  will... 
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Various  useful  models 

56.     Put  other  suitable  words  in  place  of  those  v/bicli  are  underlined. 
Example  : 

The  word  field  calls  to  mind  birds  and  flowers. 
The  word  sea  calls  to  mind  storms  and  waves. 

(a)  The  word  field  calls  to  mind  birds  and  flowers. 

(b)  The  word  shelter  suggests  caves  and  houses. 

(c)  Those  workmen  have  not  been  taught  how  to  use  their  tools 

properly. 

(d)  Some  people  do  not  know  how  to  speak  politely. 

(e)  All  students  should  be  taught  how  to  take  notes. 

(f)  By  experience,  a  carpenter  learns  what  kind  of  word  is  best  to 

use. 

(g)  During  his  lifetime,  a  sailor  learns  the  best  way  of  crossing  the 

seas. 


(h)     I  saw  people  selling  fish  in  the  market-place. 

(i)      A  library  contains  many  books. 

(j)      It  is  necessary  f6r  a  teacher  to  know  how  to  teach. 

5y.     Put  other  suitable  words  in  place  of  those  underlined. 
Example  : 

She  can  play  th>e  piano  as  well  as  sing. 
We  learn  geography  as  well  as  history. 

(a)  She  can  play  the  piano  as  well  as  sing. 

(b)  Can  a  tiger  bite  as  well  as  roar  ? 

(c)  John  must  do  it  as  well  as  Tom. 

(d)  Sh,e  ran  as  far  as  the  market-place. 

(e)  My  book  is  quite  as  heavy  as  John's. 

(f)  He  came  back  as  soon  as  the  bell  rang. 


(g)  They  will  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

(h)  Have  you  as  many  oranges  as  I  have  ? 

(i)  The  beggar  had  as  much  money  as  the  farmer  had  . 

(j)  I  did  it  as  quickly  as  I  could. 

(k)  He  is  working  hard  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  home  earl} 

(1)  I  have  bought  you  a  book  as  I  promised. 

(m)  As  to  my  thoughts  about  your  bad  manners,  the  less  I  say  the 

better. 

(n)  He  is  uncertain  as  to  his  future  movements. 


More  difficult  models 

58.     Study  this  model  : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

could 

do  it 

without 

opening   my   eyes. 

Make  ten  sentences  on  the  model  according  to  these  instructions  : 
For  Column  1  :     use  any  suitable  group  of  words  (for  example  :  that 

man  over  there). 
Column  2  :     use  any  of  these  words  : 

could,    may,    might,    can,     shall,    should,    shouldn't, 

ought  to,  ought  not  to. 
Column  3  :     use    any    suitable    group    of    words    containing    an 

infinitive    (for  example  :  unfasten  that  knot). 
Column  4  :     use  any  of  these  words  : 

without,  while,  before,  after,   by,  when,  on 

Column  5  :     use    any    suitable    present    participle    group     (for 
example  :  looking  at  something  else). 

Example :    That   man  over  there  ought  not  to   unfasten    that   knot 
while  looking  at  something  else. 

59.     Study  this  model  : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

!  He  stayed  at 
home 

on  account  of 

the  holiday 

which   the 
headmaster 
gave  us. 

Make  ten  sentences  on  the  model  according  to  these  instructions  : 
For  Column   1  :     use  any  suitable  sentence 

(The  schoolboy  closed  his  dtesk). 

Column  2  :     use  any  of  these  phrases  : 

on  account  of  ;  in  spite  of  ;  for  the  sake  of  :  in  order 
to  please  ;  just  to  please  ;  just  to  annoy  ;  in  order 
not  to  disturb  ;  just  to  anger  ;  by  order  of  ;  so  as 
not  to  trouble. 

Column  3  :     use  any  suitable  group  of  words  (his  teacher). 

Column  4  :  use  any  suitable  adjective  clause  (who  sat  in  front 
of  the  class.)  The  schoolboy  closed  his  desk  by 
order  of  his  teacher,  who  sat  in  front  of  the  class, 
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THE  LETTER 

A    PLAY 

by 
W.    SOMERSET   MAUGHAM 


THE  CHARACTERS 

Robert  Crosbie 
Howard    Joyce 
Geoffrey    Hammond 
John   Withers 
Ong  Chi  Seng 
Chung  Hi 
Leslie 
Mrs.  Joyce 
Mrs.  Parker 

A    Sikh    Sergeant    of    Police,    A    Chinese    Woman,    Chinese 
Boys  and   Malay   Servants. 

The  action  takes  place  on  a  plantation  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
at  Singapore. 


ACT  I  THE    LETTER 

ACT  1. 

f  Scene  :  The  scene  is  the  sitting-room  of  the  Crosbies*  bungalow. 
Along  the  whole  back  of  the  scene  runs  the  verandah,  which  is  approached  by 
steps  from  the  garden.  The  room  is  comfortably  but  quite  simply  furnished. 

When  the  curtain  rises  the  sound  of  a  shot  is  heard  and  a  cry  from 
Hammond  He  is  seen  staggering  towards  the  verandah.  Leslie 
fires  again. 

Hammond  :  Oh,  my  God  ! 

He  falls'/alls  in  a  heap  on  the  ground.  Leslie  follow  him.  firing,  and 
then,  standing  over  him,  fires  two  or  three  more  shots  in  rapid  succession 
into  the  prostrate  body.  There  is  a  little  click  as  she  mechanically  pulls 
tke  trigger.  The  six  chambers  are  e  npty.  She  looks  at  the  revolver  and 
lets  it  drop  from  her  hand  ;  then  her  eyes  fall  on  the  body,  they  grow  enor- 
mous, as  though  they  would  start  out  of  her  head,  and  a  look  of  horror  comes 
into  her  face.  She  gives  a  shudder  as  she  looks  at  the  dead  man  and  then, 
her  gaze  still  fixed  on  the  dreadful  sight,  backs  info  the  room.  There  is  an 
excited  jabbering  from  the  garden  and  Leslie  gives  a  start  as  she  hears  it. 
It  is  immediately  followed  by  tin.  appearance  of  the  Head-Boy  and  another, 
and  tkfn  while  they  are  speaking,  tv.o  or  three  more  appear.  These  are 
Chinese.  The  Head-Boy  is  a  small  fat  Chinaman  of  abovt  forty. 

Head-Boy  :  Missy  !  Missy  !  Wbatchee  matter  ?  I  hear  gun  fire 
(He  catches  sight  of  the  body).     Oh  ! 
<*•      The  Boy  uith  hin  speaks- to  him  excitedly  in  Chinese. 

Leslie  :  Is  he  dead  ? 

He  id-Boy  :  Missy  !  Missy  !  Who  kill  him  ?  (He  bends  over  and 
looks  at  the  corpse).  That  Mr.  Hammond. 

Leslie  :    Is   he  dcsd  ? 

The  Head-Boy  kneels  down  and  feels  the  -nan's  face.  The  others 
stand  round  and  cliatter  among  themselves.  *•-• 

Head-Bey  •  Yes,  I  think  .him  dead. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Head-Boy  (getting  up)  •  Missy,  what  for  you  do  that  ? 

Leslie  :  Do  you  know  where  trie  Assistant  District  Officer  liv«s? 
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Head-Boy  :  Mr.  Withers,.  Missy?  Yes,  .1  savvy.  He  live  jolly 
long  way  from  here. 

Leslie  :  Fetch  him. 

Head-Boy  :   More  better  we  wait  till  daylight.  Missy. 

Leslie  :  There's  nothing  10  be  frightened  of.  Hassan  will  drive 
you  over  in  the  car.  Is  Hassan  ihcre  ? 

Head-Boy  :  Yes,  Missy.    (He  points  to  one  of  'the  Malays). 

Leslie  :  Wake  Mr.  Withers  and  tell  him  to  come  here  at  once. 
Say  there's  been  an  accident  and  Mr.  Hammond's  dead. 

Head- Boy:  Yes,  Missy. 

Leslie  :  Go  at  once. 

The  Head-Boy  turns  to  Hassan  the  chauffeur  and  gives  hit*  instruc- 
tions in  Malay  to  get  the  car.  Hassan  goes  down  the  verandah  steps. 

Head-Boy  :  I  think  more  better  we  bring  body  in,  Missy,  and  put 
him  on  bed  in  spare  room. 

Leslie  (with  a  broken  cry  of  anguisk]  -  No. 

Head-Boy  :  No  can  leave  him  here,  Missy. 

Leslie  :  Don't  touch  it.  When  M.r.  Withers  comes  -he'll  say 
what's  to  be  done. 

Head-Boy  :  All  light,  Missy.    1  tell  Ah  Sing  to  wait  here  may  be. 

Leslie  :  If  you  like.  .  .  I  want  Mr.  Crosbie  sent  for. 

Head-Boy  :  Post  office  all  closed  up,  Missy,  no  can  telephone  till 
to-mellow  morning. 

Leslie  :  What's  tbe  time  ? 

Head-Boy  :  1  think,  maybe,  twelve  o'clock. 

Leslie  :  You  must  wake  the  man  up  at  the  post  office  as  you  go 
through  the  village,  and  be  must  get  on  to  Singapore  somehow  or  other. 
Or  try  at  the  police  station.  Perhaps  they  can  get  on.  ' 

Head-Boy  :  All  light,  Missy.     I  try. 

Leslie  :  Give  the  man  two  or  three  dollars.  Whatever  happens 
they  must  get  on  to  him  at  once. 

Head-Boy  :  If  I  catchec  speak  master,  what  thing  I  say,  Missy  7 

Leslie  :  I'll  write  the  message  down  foi  you. 

Head-Boy  :   All  light,  Missy.     You   write. 

She  sits  down  at  a  t<:ble  and  lakes  a  sheet  of  paper  and  tries  to  write. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  my  hand  !  I  can't  hold  the  pencil.  (She  beats  with 
her  fist  on  the  table  in  anger  ivitk  herself,  and  takes  the  pencil  agaiti; 
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She  writes  a  feu  words  and  then  gets  up,  paper  in  hand\  Here's  the  messa- 
ge. That's  the  telephone  number.  Master  is  spending  the  night  at 
Mr.  Joyce's  house. 

Head-Boy  :  I  savvy.    The  lawyer. 

Leslie  :  They  must  ring  and  ring  till  they  get  an  answer.  They 
can  give  the  message  in  Malay  flf  they  like.  Read  it  and  see  if  you 
understand. 

Head-Boy  :  Yes,  Missy,  I  understand. 

Leslie  (reading}' :  Come  at  once.  There's  been  a  terible  accident. 
Hammond  is  dead. 

Head-Boy  :  All  light,  Missy, 

Then  is  the  sound  of  a  car  being  started 

Leslie  :  There's  the  car.    Be  quick  now. 

Head-Boy  .  Yes,  Missy. 

He  goes  out  by  the  verandah.  v 

Leslie  stands  for  a  moment  looking  down  at  the  floor.  On&  or  two 
Malay  women  come  softly  up  the  steps.  They  look  at  the  corpse  and 
in  whispers  talk  excitedly  to  one  another.  Leslie  becomes  conscious  of 
their  presence. 

Leslie-  -What  do  you  want  ?    Go  away.    All  of  you. 

They  fade  away  silently  and  only  Ah  Sing,  a  Chinese  bey,  is  left. 
Leslie  give-S'  the  body  a  long  look,  then  she  goes  into  a  room  at  the  sidey 
her  own  bedroom,  and  you  hear  the  door  locked.  Ah  Sing  comes  into 
the  room,  takes  a  cigarette  out  of  a  box  on  the  table  and  lights  it ;  he  sits 
down  on  the  armchair^  with  one  leg  crossd  over  the  other,  and  blows  the 
smojte  into  the  air. 

The  Curtain  Falls 

There  is  an  interval  of  one  minute  to  mark  the  passage  of  "three  hours 

The  scene  is  the  same  as  before.  When  the  Curtain  rises,  John 
Withers  is  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  The  body  has  been  removed. 
The  Head-Boy  comes  in. 

Head-Boy  :  My  believe  I  hear  motor-car  on  road. 

Withers  goes  to  the  verandah  and  listens. 

Withers  I  don't.  (Irritably).  I  can't  imagine  why  he's  so  long. 
(There  is  the  faint  toot  of  a 'motor  horn}.  Yes,  by  George  !  That's  a 
car.  Thank  the  Lord  for  that.'- 

John  Withers  is  a  young  man,  neatly  dressed.  He  goes  to  the  door 
of  Leslie's  room  and  knocks.. 
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Withers  :  Mrs.  Crosbie.  {There  is  no  answer  and  he  knocks  again). 
Mrs.  Crosbie. 

Leslie  :  Yes  ? 

Withers  :  There's  a  car  on  the  road.    That  must  be  your  husband. 

There  is  no  reply  to  this.  He  listens  for  a  moment  and  then  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience  moves  over  to  the  verandah.  The  sound  is  heard 
,of  a  moter  arriving.  It  stops. 

Is  that  you,  Crosbie  ? 

Crosbie  :  Yes. 

Withers  :  Thank  God.    I  thought  you  were  never  coming. 

Crosbie  comes  up  the  verandah  steps.  He  is  a  man  of  powerful 
build,  forty  years  old,  with  a  large,  sun-burned  face  ;  he  is  dressed  in  a 
khaki  co&t  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Crosbie  ;  Where's  Leslie  ? 

Withers  :  She's  in  her  room.  She's  locked  herself  in.  She 
wouldn't  see  me  till  you  came. 

Crosbie  :  What's  happened  ?  (He  goes  to  the  door  of  Leslie's  room 
and  knocks  urgently}.  Leslie,  Leslie  !  t 

There  is  a  moment's  pause.  Joyce  comes  up  the  steps.  He  is  a 
thin,  spare,  clean-shaven  man  of  about  five  and  forty. 

He  holds  out  his  hand  to  Withers. 

Joyce  :  My  name  is  Joyce.    Are  you  the  A.D.O.  ? 

Withers  :  Yes,  Withers. 

Joyce  :  Crosbie  was  spending  the  night  with  us.  I  thought  I'd 
better  come  along  with  him. 

Crosbie  :  Leslie  !  It's  me  !  Open  the  door  ! 

Withers  (to  Joyce)  :  Oh,  are  you  the -lawyer  ? 

Joyce  :  Yes,  Joyce  and  Simpson. 

Withers  :  I  know. 

Th&  doer  of  Leslie's  reom  is  unlocked  and  slowly  opened.  She 
comes  out,  and,  closing  it  behind  her,  stands  against  it.  ' 

Crosbie  (stretching  out  his  hands  as  though  to  take  her  in  his  arms)  : 
Leslie. 

Leslie  (warding  him  off  with  a  gesture}  :  Oh,  don't  touch  me. 

Crosbie  :  What's  happened  ?  What's  happened  ? 

Leslie  :  Didn't  they,  tel)  you  over  the  telephone  ? 

Crosbie  :  They  said  Hammond  was  killed. 

Leslie  (looking  towards  the  verandah)  :  Is  he  there  still  ? 
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Withers  :  No.    I  had  the  body  taken  away. 
She  looks  at  the  three  men  with  haggard  eyes  and  then  throws  u**k 
her  head. 

Leslie  :  He  tried  to  .rape  me  and  I  shot  him. 
Crosbie  :  Leslie  ! 
Withers  :  My  God  ! 

Leslie  :  Oh,  Robert,  I'm  so  glad  you've  come.  I'm  so  frightened. 
Oh,  Robert,  Robert. 

Crosbie  :  It'll  be  all  right.  There's  nothing  to  be  frightened  about 
Don't  let  yourself  go  to  pieces. 

Leslie  :  I've  got  you,  haven't  I  ?  Oh,  Robert,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
'm  so  unhappy.  ^ 

Withers  :  Do  you  think  you  could  tell  us  exactly  what  happened  ? 
Leslie  :  Now  ? 

Crosbie  :  Come  and  sit  down,  dear  heart.  You're  all  in.  (He 
'eads  her  to  a  chair  and  she  sinks  into  it  with  exhaustion). 

Withers  :  I'm  afraid  it  sounds  awfully  brutal,  but  my  duty  is 

Leslie  :  Oh,  I  know,  of  course.  I'll  tell  you  everything  I  can. 
I'll  try  to  pull  myself  together.  (To  Crosbie).  Give  me  your  hankie 
(She  takes  a  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket  and  dries  her  eyes} 

Crosbie  :  Don't  hurry  yourself,  darling.    Take  your  time. 
Leslie  (forcing  a  smile  to  her  lips]  :  It's  so  good  to  have  you  here. 
Crosbie  :   It's  lucky  Howard  came  along. 
Leslie  :  Oh,  Mr.  Joyce,  how  nice  of  you  !  (She  stretches  out  her 
hand}.    Fancy  your  coming  all  this  way  at  this  time  of  night  ! 
Joyce  :  Oh,  that's  all  right. 
Leslie  :  How's  Dorothy  ? 
Joyce  :  Oh,  she's  very  well,  thank  you. 
Leslie  :  I  feel  so  dreadfully  faint. 

Joyce  (in  an  undertone  to  Withers}  :  How  long  have  you  been  he*e  ? 
Withers  :  Oh,  an  hour  or  more.     I  was  fast  asleep.  »My  boy 
woke  me  up  and  said  the  Crosbies  head-boy  was  there  and  wanted  to 
see  me  at  once. 
Joyce  :  Yes. 

Withers  :  Of  course  I  jumped  up.    He  was  on  the  verandah.     He 
told  me  Hammond  had  been  shot,  and  asked  me  to  come  at  once. 
j'oyce  :  Did  he  tell  you  she'd  shot  him  ? 

Withers  :  Yes.    When  I  got  here  Mrs.  Crosbie  had  locked  her- 
self in  her  room  and  refused  to  come  out  till  her  husband  came. 
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Joyce:  Was  Hammond  dead? 

Withers  :  Oh,  yes,  he  was  just  riddled  with  bullets. 

Joyce  (in  a  tone  of  faint  surprise)  :  Oh  I 

Withers  (taking  it  out  of  his  pocket}  :  Here's  the  revolver.    All  six 
chambers  are  empty. 

Leslie  slowly  opens  her  eyes  and  looks  at  the  two  men  talking. 

Joyce  takes  the  revolver  in  his  hands  and  looks  at  it.  * 

Joyce  •  Is  this  yours,  Bob  ? 

Crosbie  :  Yes. 

Joyce  :  Have  you  questioned  the  boys  ? 

Withers  :  Yes,  they  know  nothing.    They  were  asleep  in  their 
/own  quarters.    They  were  awakened  by  the  firing,  and  when  they 
came  here  they  found  Hammond  lying  on  the  floor. 

Joyce  :  Where  exactly  ? 

Withers  (pointing)  :  There.    On  the  verandah  under  the  lamp. 

Leslie  :  Thank  you.    I  shall  feel  better  in  a  minute.    I'm  sorry  to 
be  so  tiresome. 

Joyce  :  Do  you  feel  well  enough  to  talk  now  ? 

Leslie  :  I  think  so 

Crosbie  :  You  needn't  be  in  such  a  devil  of  a  hurry.    She's  in  no 
condition  to  make  a  long  statement  now. 

Joyce  :  It'll  have  to  be  made  sooner  or  later. 

Leslie  :  It's  all  right,  Robert,  really,     I  feel  perfectly  well  now. 

Joyce  :  I  think  we  ought  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Withers  :  Take  your  time,  Mrs.  Crosbie.    After  ali,  we're  all 
friends  here. 

Leslie  •  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  If  you've  got  any  questions 
to  ask,  I'll  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 

Joyce  :  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  told  us  the  whole  story  in 
your  own  way.    Do  you  think  you  can  manage  that  ? 

Leslie  :  I'll  try.    (She  gets  up  'from  tlie  long  chair}. 

Crosbie  :  What  do  you  want  to»  do  ? 

Leslie  :  I  want  to  sit  upright.    (She  sits  down  and  for  a  moment 
hesitates). 

Crosbie  and  Withers  are  standing  up.    Joyce  is  seated  opposite 
to  her. 

The  eyes  of  all  of  them  are  on  her  face 
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(Addressing  Withers).  Robert  was  spending  the  night  ID  Singapore, 
you  know. 

Withers  :  Yes,  your  boy  told  me  that. 

Leslie  .  1  was  going  in  with  him,  but  I  wasn't  feeling  very  well  and 
I  thought  I'd  stay  here.  I  never  mind  being  alone.  (With  .a  half 
smile  at  Crosbie).  A  planter's  wife  gets  used  to  that,  you  know. 

Cr-osbie  :  That's  true. 

Leslie  :  I  bad  dinner  rather  late,  and  then  I  started  working  on  my 
laee. 

Crosbie  :  My  wife  is  rather  a  dab  at  lace-making. 

Withers  :  Yes,  I  know.    I've  heard  that. 

Leslie  :  I  don't  know  how  long  I'd  been  working.  It  fascinates 
me,  you  know,  and  1  lose  all  sense  of  time.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  footstep 
outside  ana  someone  came  up  rht  steps  of  the  verandah  ?nd  said  : 
<<Good  evening.  Can  I  come  in?»  1  was  startled,  because  I  hadn't 
heard  a  car  drive  up. 

Withers  :  Hammond  left  his  car  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
the  road.  It's  parked  under  the  trees.  Your  chauffeur  noticed  it  as 
we  were  driving  back. 

Joyce  :  I  wonder  why  Hammond  left  his  car  there. 

Withers  :  Presumably  he  did  not  want  anyone  to  hear  him  drive 
up.  , 

Joyce  :  Go  on,  Mrs.  Crosbie. 

Leslie  :  At  first  I  couldn't  see  who  it  was.  I  work  in  spectacles, 
you  know,  and  in  the  half-darkness  of  the  verandah  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  recognise  anybody.  yWho  is  it  ?  I  said.  «Geoff  Ham- 
mond. »  «Oh,  of  course^  come  in  and  have  a  drink »,  I  said.  And 
I  took  off  my  spectacles.  I  got  up  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

Joyce  :  Were  you  surprised  to  see  him  ? 

Leslie  :  I  was  rather.  He  hadn't  been  up  to  the  house  for  ages, 
had  he,  Robeit  ? 

Crosbie  :  Three  months  at  least,  I  should  think. 

Leslie  :  I  told  him  Robert  was  away.  He'd  had  to  go  to  Singapore 
on  business. 

Withers  :  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

Leslie  :  He  said  :  «Oh,  I'm  sorry.  I  felt  rather  lonely  tonight,  so  I 
thought  I'd  just  come  along  and  see  how  you  were  getting  on. » I  asked 
him  how  he'd  come,  as  I  hadn't  heard  a  car,  and  he  said  he'd  left  it  on 
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Crosbie  :  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Joyce  :  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he'll  say  only  one  charge  is 
possible,  and  in  tba;  case.  I'm  afraid  that  an  application  for  bail  would 
be  useless. 

Leslie:  What  chargr  ? 

Joyce  :  Murder. 

There  is  a  moment's  pause.  The  only  sign  that  Leslie  fives  that 
the  word  startles  her  is  the  clenching  of  one  of  her  hands.  But  it  requires 
quite  an  effort  for  her  to  keep  her  voice  level  and  calm. 

Leslie  :  I'll  just  go  and  change  into  a  jumper.  I  won't  be  a  minute. 
And  I'll  get  a  hat. 

Joyce  :  Oh,  very  well.    You'd  better  go  and  give  her  a  hand,  Bob. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  no,  don't  bother.    I  can  manage  quite  wejl  by  myself. 

Joyce  :  I  think  you'd  better  go  along  all  the  same,  old  man. 

Leslie  ;  I'm  not  thinking  of  committing  suicide,  you  know. 

Joyce  :  I  should  hope  not.  The  idea  never  occured  to  me.  I 
thought  I'd  like  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Withers. 

Leslie  :   Come  along,  Robert. 

They  go  into  her  bedroom,  leaving  the  door  of  en.  Joyce  goes  over 
and  doses  it. 

Withers  :  By  George  !  that  woman's  a  marvel. 

Joyce  (gbod-humouredly}  :  In  what  way  ? 

Withers  :  I  never  saw  anyone  so  calm  in  my  life.    Her  self-control 
is  absolutely  amazing.    She  must  have  a  nerve  of  iron. 
I  Joyce  :  She  has  a  great  deal  more  character  than  I  ever  suspected. 

Withers  :  You've  known  her  a  good  many  years,  haven't  you  ? 

Joyce  :  Ever  since  she  married  Crosbie.  He's  my  oldest  pal  in  the 
colony.  But  I've  never  known  her  very  well.  She  hardly  ever  came 
in  to  Singapore.  I  always  found  her  very  reserved,  and  I  supposed 
she  was  shy-  But  my  wife  has  been  down  here  a  good  deal  and  she 
raves  about  her.  She  says  that  when  you  really  gel  to  know  her  sbe's 
a  very  nice  woman. 

Withers  :  Of  course  she's  a  very  nice  woman. 

Joyce  (with  the  faintest  irony)  :  She's  certainly  a  very  pretty  one. 

Withers  :  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  she  told 
that  terrible  story. 

Joyce  :  1  wish  she  could  have  been  a  little  more  explicit  here  and 
there.  It  was  rather  confused  towards  the  end. 

Withers  :  My  dear  fellow,  what  do  you  expect  ?    You  could  sec 
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Joyce  :   Did   you  say   anytning  ? 

Leslie  :•  Yes;  I  said  :  «If  you  ask  me  point  blank  I'm  bound  to  tell 
you  that  I  don't  care  a  row  of  pins  what  you  think  about  me. »  I  was 
trying  to  snub  him,  but  he  only  laughed.  «J'm  going- to  tell  you  all 
the  same, » he  said.  «I  think  you're  the  prettiest  thing  I've  seen  for 
many  a  long  year. »»  «Sweet  of  you, »  I  said,  «but  in  that  case  I  can 
only  think  ycu  half-witted.»  He  laughed  again.  He'd  been  sitting 
over  there,  and  he  got  up  and  drew  up  a  chair  near  the  table  I  was 
working  at.  «You're  not  going  to  have  the  face  to  deny  that  you  have 
the  prettiest  hands  in  the  world, »  he  said.  That  rather  put  my  back 
up.  In  point  of  fact,  my  hands  are  not  very  good,  and  I'd  just  as  soon 
people  didn't  talk  about  them.  It's  only  an  awful  fool  of  a  woman 
who  wants  to  be  flattered  on  her  worst  points. 

Crosbie  :  Leslie,  darling.  (He  takes  one  of  her  hands  and  kisses  it}. 

Leslie  :   Oh,    Robert,-  you    silly    old    thing. 

Joyce  :  Well,  when  Hammond  was  talking  in  that  strain,  did  he 
just  sit  still  with  his  arms  crossed  ? 

Leslie  :  Oh,  no.  He  tried  to  take  one  of  my  hands.  But  I  gave 
him  a  little  tap.  I  wasn't  particularly  annoyed,  I  merely  thought  he 
uas  rather  silly.  I  said  to  him  :  «Dcn'tbe  an  idiot.  Sit  down  where 
you  were  before  and  talk  sensibly,  or  else  I  shall  send  you  home." 

Withers  :  But,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I  wonder  you  didn't  kick  him  out 
there  and  then. 

Leslie  :  I  didn't  want  to  make  a  fuss.  You  know,  there  are  men 
who  think  it's  their  duty  to  flirt  with  a  woman  when  they  get  the  chance. 
I  believe  they  think  women  expect  it  of  them,  and  for  all  I  know  a  good 
many  do.  But  I'm  not  one  of  them,  am  I,  Robert  ? 

Crosbie  :  Far  from  it. 

Leslie  :  A  woman  only  makes  a  perfect  fool  of  herself  if  she  makes 
a  scene  every  time  a  man  pays  her  one  or  two  compliments.  She 
doesn't  need  much  experience  of  tb.e  world  to  discover  that  it  means 
rather  less  than  nothing.  I- didn't  suspect  for  an  instant  that  Hammond 
was  serious. 

Joyce  :  When  did  you  suspect  ? 

Leslie  :  Then.  What  he  said  next.  You  see,  he  didn't  move. 
He  just  looked  at  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  said  :  «Don't  you  know 
that  I'm  awfully  in  love- with  you  ?» 

Crosbie  :  The  cad. 

Leslie  :  «I  don't, »  I  answered.  You  see,  it  meant  so  little  to  me 
that  I  hadn't  the  smallest  difficulty  in  keeping  perfectly  cool.  <«I  don't 
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believe  it  for  a  minute, »  I  said,  «and  even  if  it  were  true  I  don't  want 
you  to  say  it.» 

Joyce  :  Were  you  surprised  ? 

Leslie  :  Of  course  I  was  surprised.  Why,  we've  known  him  for 
seven  years,  Robert. 

Crosbie  :  Yes,  he  came  here  after  the  war. 

Leslie  :  And  he's  never  paid  me  the  smallest  attention.  I  didn't 
suppose  he  even  knew  what  colour  my  eyes  were.  If  you'd  asked 
me,  I  should  have  said  I  didn't  begin  to  exist  for  him. 

Crosbie  (to  Joyce)  :  You  must  remember  that  we  never  saw  very 
much  of  him. 

Leslie  :  When  he  first  came  here  he  was  ill  and  I  got  Robert  to  go 
over  and  fetch  him  ;  he  was  all  alone  in  his  bungalow. 

Joyce  :  Where  was  his  bungalow  ? 

Crosbie  :  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  here. 

Leslie  :  I  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  his  lying  there  without  anyone 
to  look  after  him,  so  we  brought  him  here  and  took  care  of  him  till 
he  was  fit  again.  We  saw  a  certain  amount  of  him  after  that,  but  we  had 
nothing  much  in  common,  and  we  never  became  very  intimate. 

Crosbie  :  For  the  last  two  years  we've  hardly  seen  him  at  all.    T 
tell  you  the  truth,  after  all  that  Leslie  had  done  for  him  when  he  was 
.ill  I  thought  he  was  almost  too  casual. 

Leslie  :  He  used  to  come  over  now  and  then  to  play  tennis,  and  we 
used  to  meet  him  at  other  people's  houses  now  and  again.  But  I  don't 
think  I'd  set  eyes  on  him  for  a  month. 

Joyce  :  I  see. 

Leslie  :  He  helped  himself  to  another  whisky  and  soda.  I  began 
to  wonder  if  he'd  been  drinking.  Anyhow,  I  thoughfhe'd  had  enough. 
«I  wouldn't  drink  any  more  if  I  were  you, » I  said.  I  was  quite  friendly 
about  it.  *  I  wasn't  the  least  frightened  or  anything  like  that.  It  never 
occured  to  me  that  I  couldn't  manage  him.  He  didn't  pay  any  attention 
to  what  I  said.  He  emptied  his  glass  and  put  it  down.  «Do  you  think 
I'm  talking  to  you  like  this  because  I'm  drunk  ?»  he  asked  in  a  funny 
abrupt  way.  «That's  the  most  obvious  explanation,  isn't  it?»  I  said.  It's 
awful  having  to  tell  you  all  this.  I'm  so  ashamed.  It's  so  disgraceful. 

Joyce  :  I  know  it's  hard.  But  for  your  own  sake  I  beg  you  to  tell 
us  the  whole  story  now. 

Withers  :  If  Mrs.  Crosbie  would  like  10  wait  a  little,  I  don't  see 
any  great  harm  in  that. 
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Leslie  :  No,  if  I've  got  to  tell  it  I'll  tell  it  now.  What's  the  good  of 
waiting  ?  My  head's  simply  throbbing. 

Crosbie  :  Don't  be  too  hard  on  her,  Howard. 

Leslie  :  He's  being  as  kind  as  he  can  be. 

Joyce  :  I  hope  so.  «That's  the  most  obvious  explanation » you  said. 

Leslie  :  «Well,  it's  a  lie, »  he  said. .  «I've  loved  you  ever  since  I 
first  knew  you.  I've  held  my  tongue  as  long  as  I  could,  and  now  it's 
got  to  come  out.  I  love  you.  I  love  you.  I  love  you. »  He  repeated 
,it  just  like  that. 

Crosbie  (between  his  teeth}  :  The  swine. 

Leslie  (rising  from  her  seat  and  standing} :  I  got  up  and  I  put  away  the 
pillow  with  my  lace.  I  held  out  my  hand.  «Good-night, »  I  said 
He  didn't  take  it.  He  just  stood  and  looked  at  me  andh's  eyes  were 
all  funny.  «I'm  not  going  now, »  he  said.  Then  I  began  to  lose  my  \ 
temper.  I  think  I'd  kept  it  too  long.  (I  think  I'm  a  very  eventem- 
pered  woman,  but  when  I'm  roused  I  don't  care  very  much,  what  I  say). 
«But,  you  poor  fool, »  I  cried  at  him,  «don't  you  know  that  I've  nevef^ 
loved  anyone  but  Robert,  and  even  if  I  didn't  love  Robert  you're  the  last 
man  I  should  care  for ».  «What  do  I  care  ? »  he  said.  «Roberr's  away. » 

Crosbie  :  The  cur.    The  filthy  cur.    Oh,  by  God.  . 

Joyce  :  Be  quiet,  Bob. 

Leslie  :  That  was  the  last  straw.  I  was  beside  myself.  Even  then 
I  wasn't  frightened.  It  never  occured  to  me  he'd  dare  —  he'd  dare. 
...  I  was  just  angry.  I  thought  he  was  just  a  filthy  swine  to  talk  to 
me  like  that  because  he  knew  Robert  was  safely  out  of  the  way.  «If 
you  don't  go  away  this  minute, »  I  said,  «I  shall  call  the  boys  and  have 
you  thrown  out.»  He  gave  a  filthy  look.  «They're  out  of  earshot,* 
he  said.  I  walked  past  him  quickly.  I  wanted  to  get  out  on  to  the 
verandah,  so  that  I  could  give  the  boys  a  call.  I  knew  they'd  hear 
me  from  there.  But  he  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  swung  me  back. 
«Let  me  go,»  I  screamed.  I  was  furious.  «Not  much, »  he  said. 
«Not  much.  I've  got  you  now. »  I  opened  my  mouth  and  I  shouted 
as  loud  as  I  could  :  «Boy  !  boy  !»  But  he  put  his  hand  over  it.  .  . 
Oh,  it's  horrible.  I  can't  go  on.  It's  asking  too  much  oft  me.  It's  so 
shameful,  shameful. 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  Leslie,  my  darling.     I  wish  to  God  I'd  never  left  you. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  it  was  awful.    (She  sobs  broken-heartedly).       t 

Joyce  :  I  beseech  you  to  control  yourself.  You've  been  wonder- 
ful up  till  now.  I  know  it's  very  hud,  but  you  must  tell  us  everything. 
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Leslie  :  I  didn't  know  what  he  wab  doing.  He  flung  his  arms 
round  me.  He  began  to  kiss  me.  1  struggled.  «Leave  me  aloao  ! » 
I  began  to  cry.  1  tried  to  tear  myself  away  from  him  He  seemed  like 
a  madman. 

Crosbie  :  I  can't  bear  much  more  of  this. 

Joyce  :  Be  quiet,  Bob. 

Leslie  :  I  don't  know  what  happened.  I  was  all  confused.  I  was 
so  frightened.  He  seemed  to  be  talking,  talking.  He  kept  on  saying 
that  he  loved  me  and  wanted  me.  Oh,  the  misery  !  He  held  me  so 
tight  that  I  couldn't  move.  I  never  knew  how  strong  he  was.  I  felt 
as  weak  as  a  rat.  It  was  awfui  to  feel  so  helpless.  I'm  trying  to  tell 
you  everything,  but  it's  all  in  a  blur.  I  felt  myself  growing  weaken 
and  weaker,  and  I  thought  I'd  faint. 
1  Withers  :  The  brute. 

Leslie  :  He  kissed  me;  Then  he  lifted  me  right  off  my  feet.  I 
tried  to  kick  him.  He  only  held  me  tighter.  Then  I  felt  he  was  carrying 
me.  He  didn't  say  anything.  He  wasn't  a  man  any  more,  he  was  a 
savage  . 

Crosbie:  If  he  weren't  dead  I'd  strangle  him  with  my  own  hands. 

Leslie  :  It  all  happened  in  a  moment.  He  stumbled  and  fell.  I 
clon't  know  why.  I  don't  know  if  he  caught  his  foot  in  something 
or  if  it  was  just  an  accident.'  I  fell  with  him.  It  gave  me  a  chance. 
Somehow  his  hold  on  me  loosened  and  I  snatched  myself  away  from 
him.  It  was  all  instinctive ;  it  was  the  affair  of  a  moment ;  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  doing.  I  jumped  up  and  I  ran  round  the  sofa.  He 
was  a  little  slow  at  getting  up. 

Then  he  made  a  dash  at  me.  There  was  a  revolver  on  the  table* 
and  I  snatched  it.  I  didn't  even  know  I'd  fired.  I  heard  a  report 
I  saw  him  stagger.  He  cried  out.  He  said  something.  I  don't  know 
what  it  was.  I  was  beside  myself.  I  was  in  a  frenzy.  He  lurched  out 
of  the  room  on  to  the  verandah  and  I  followed  him.  I  don't  remember 
anything.  I  heard  the  reports  one  after  the  other.  I  don't  ask  you  to 
believe  me,  but  I  didn't  even  know  I  was  palling  the-trigger. "  I  saw 
Hammond  fall  down.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  funny  little  click  and  it 
flashed,  through  my  mind  that  Fd  fired  all  the  cartridges  and  the  revolver 
was  empty.  It  was  only  then  that  I  knew  what  I'd  done.  It  was  as  if 
scales  dropped  from  rny  eyes,  and  all  at  once  I  caught  sight  of  Hammond, 
•tod  fye  was  lying  there  in  a  heap. 
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Crosbie  (taking  her  in  his  arms}  :  My  poor  child. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  Robert,  what  have  I  done  ? 

Crosie  :  You've  done  what  any  woman  would  have  done  in  your 
place,  only  nine-tenths,  of  them  wouldn't  have  had  the  nerve. 

Joyce  :  How  did  the  revolver  happen  to  be  there  ? 

Crosbie  :  I  don't  very  often  leave  Leslie  alone  for  the  night,  but 
when  I  do  I  feel  safer  if  she's  got  a  weapon  handy.  I  saw  that  all  the 
barrels  were  loaded  before  I  left,  and  thank  God  I  did. 

Leslie  :  That's  all,  Mr.  Withers.  You  musC  forgive  me  if  I  wouldn't 
see  you  when  you  came.  But  I  wanted  my  husband. 

Withers  :  Of  course.  May  I  say  that  I  think  you  behaved  magnifi- 
cently. I'm  fearfully  sorry  we  had  to  put  you  to  t  e  ordeal  of  telling 
us  all  this.  But  I  think  Mr.  Joyce  was  right.  Ii  was  much  better 
that  we  should  be  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  immediately 

Leslie  :   Oh,  I  know. 

Withers  :  It's  quite  obvious  the  man  was  drunk,  and  he  only  got 
what  he  deserved. 

Leslie  .  And  yet  I'd  give  almost  anything  if  I  could  biing  him  back 
to  life.  It's  so  awful  to  think  that  1  killed  nim. 

Crosbie  :  It  was  an  easy  death  for  him.  By  God,  if  ever  I've 
wanted  to  torture  anyone.  .  . 

Leslie  :  No,  don't,  Robert,  don't.    The  man's  dead. 

Joyce  :  Could  I  see  the  body  for  a  minute  ? 

Withers  :  Yes,  I'll  take  you  to  where  it  is. 

Leslie  (with  a  little  shudder)  :  You  don't  want  me  to  come  ? 

Joyce  :  No,  of  course  not.  You  stay  here  with  Bob.  We  shall 
Only  be  a  minute. 

Joyce  and  Withers  go  out. 

Leslie  :    I'm   so  tired.     I'm   so   desperately  tired. 

Grosbie  :  I  know  you  are,  darling.  I'd  do  anything  to  help  you. 
and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  thing  I  can  do. 

Leslie  :  You  can  love  me. 

Crosbie  :  I've  always  loved  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Leslie  :  Yes,  but  now. 

Crosbie  :  If  I  could  love  you  any  more  I  would  now. 

Leslie  :  You  don't  blame  me  ? 

Crosbie  :  Blame  you  ?  I  think  you've  been  splendid.  By  God, 
you're  a  plucky  little  woman. 
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Leslie  (tenderly)  :  This  is  going  to  give  you  an  awful  lot  of  anxiety, 
my  dear. 

Crosbie  :  Don't  think  about  me.  I  don't  matter/  Only  think 
about  yourself. 

Leslie  :  What  will  they  do  to  me  ? 

Crosbie  :  Do  ?  I'd  like  to  see  anyone  talk  of  doing  anything  to 
you.  Why,  there  isn't  a  man  or  a  woman  in  the  colony  who  won't 
be  proud  to  know  you. 

Leslie  :  I  so  hate  the  idea  of  everyone  talking  about  me. 

Crosbie  :    I  know,  darling. 

Leslie  :  Whatever  people  say  you'll  never  believe  anything  against 
me,  will  you  ? 

£rosbie  :  Of  course  not.    What  Should  they  say  ? 

Leslie  :  How  can  I  tell  ?  People  are  so  unkind.  They  might 
easily  say  that  he  would  never  have  made  advances  to  me  if  I  hadn't 
led  him  on. 

Crosbie  :  I  think  that's  the  last  thing  ayone  who's  ever  seen  you 
would  dream  of  saying. 

Leslie  :  Do  yon  love  me  very  much,  Robert  ? 

Crosbie  :  I  can  never  tell  you  how  much. 

Leslie  :  We  have  been  happy  together  all  these  years,  haven't 
we  ? 

Crosbie  :  By  George,  yes  !  We,  ve  been  married  for  ten  years  and 
it  hardly  seems  a  day.  Do  you  know  that  we've  never  even  had  a 
quarrel  ? 

Leslie  (with  A  smile}  :  Who  could  quarrel  with  anyone  as  kind  and 
as  good-natured  as  you  are  ? 

Crosbie  :  You  know,  Leslie,  it  makes  me  feel  stupid  and  awkward 
to  say  some  things.  I'm  not  one  of  those  fellows  with  the  gift  of  the 
gab.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know  how  awfully  grateful  I  am  to  you 
for  all  you've  done  for  me. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  my  dear,  whit  are  you  talking  about  ? 
Crosbie  :  You  see,  I'm  not  in  the  least    clever.    And  I'm  a    great 
ugly  hulking  devil,    I'm  not  fit  to  clean  your  boots  really.     I  never 
knew  at  the  beginning  why  you  ever  thought  of  me.    You've  been' 
the  best  wife  a  man  ever  had. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  what  nonsense  ! 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  no,  it  isn't.    Because  I  don't  say  much  you  mustn't 
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fancy  I  don't  think  a  lot,    I  don't  know  how  I've  deserved  all  the  luck 
I've  had. 

Leslie  :  Darling  t  It's  so  good  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Joyce  and  Withers  return, 

Wouldn't  vou  like  something  to  eat  ?  You  musr  be  perfectly  ra- 
venous. 

Withers  :  Oh,  no,  don't  bother,  Mrs.  Crosbie. 
Leslie  :  It's  no  bother  at  all.    I  expect  the  boys  are  about  still,  and 
if  they're  not  I  can  easily  make  you  a  little  something  myself. 

Joyce  :  Personally,  I'm  not  at  all  hungry. 

Leslie  :  Robert  ? 

Crosbie  :  No,  dear. 

Joyce  :  In  point  df  fact,  I  think  it's  about  time  we  staited  for 
Singapore. 

,  Leslie  (a  trifle  startled)  :  .Now  ? 

Joyce  :  It'll  be  dawn  when  we  get  there.  By  the  time  you've  had 
a  bath  and  some  breakfast  it'll  be  eight  o'clock.  We'll  ring  up  the 
Attorney-General  and  find  out  when  we  can  see  him.  Don't  you 
think  that's  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  Withers  ? 

Withers  :  Yes.    I  suppcfce  so. 

Joyce  :  You'll  come  with  us,  -of  course  ? 

Withers  :  I  think  I'd  better,  don't  you  ? 

Leslie:  Shall  I  be  arrested? 

Joyce  (vrith  a  glance  at  Withers)  :  I  think  you're  by  way  of  being 
under  arrest  now. 

Withers  :  It's  purely  a  matter  of  form,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  Mr.  Joyce's 
idea  is  that  you  should  go  to  the  Attorney-General  and  give  yourself 
up.  .  .  Of  course,  all  this  is  entirely  out  of  my  line.  I  don't  exactly 
know  what  I  ought  to  do. 

Leslie  :  Poor  Mr.  Withers,  I'm  so  sorry  to  give  you  all  this  trouble. 

Withers  :  Oh,  don't  bother  about  me. 

Joyce  :  Weil,  we'll  start  when  you're  ready,  my  dear. 

Leslie  :  Shall  I  be  imprisoned  ? 

Joyce  :  That  is  for  the  Attorney-General  to  decide.  I  hope  that 
•ifter  you've  told  him  your  stcry  we  shall  be  abL  to  get  him  to  accept 
bail.  It  depends  on  what  the  charge  is. 

Crosbie  :  He's  a  very  good  fellow.  I'm  sure  he'll  do  everything 
he  can. 

Joyce  :  He  must  do  his  duty. 
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the  road  because  he  thought  we  might  be  in  bed  and  asleep  and  he 
didn't  want  to  wake  us  up. 

Joyce  :  I  see. 

Leslie  :  As  Robert  was  away  there  wasn't  any  wrmky  in  the  room, 
but  I  thought  the  boys  would  be  asleep,  so  I  didn't  call  them  ;  I  just 
went  and  fetched  it  myself.  Hammond  mixed  himself  a  drink  and 
lit  his  pipe. 

Joyce .:  Was  he  quite  sober  ? 

Leslie  :  I  never  thought  about  it.  I  suppose  he  had  been  drinking, 
but  just  then  it  didn't  occur  to  me. 

Joyce  :  What  happened  ? 

Leslie  :  Well,  nothing  very  much  ;  I  put  on  my  spectacles  again 
and  went  on  with  my  work.  We  chatted  about  one  thing  and  another. 
He  asked  me  if  Robert  had  heard  that  a  tiger  had  been  seen  on  the 
road  two  or  three  days  ago.  It  had  killed  a  couple  of  goats  and  the 
villagers  were  in  a  state  about  it.  He  said  he  thought  he'd  try  to  get 
it  over  tjhe  week-end. 

,   Crosbie  :  Oh,  yes,  I  know  aboU'tthat.    Don't  remember  I  spoke 
to  you  about  it  at  tiffin  yesterday  ? 

Leslie  :  Did  you  ?    I  believe  you  did. 

Withers  :  Fire  away,  Mrs.  Crosbie. 

Leslie  :  Well,  we  were  just  chatting.  Then  suddenly  he  said  some- 
thing rather  silly. 

Joyce  :  What  ? 

Leslie:  It's  hardly  worth  repeating.  He  paid  me  a  little  compliment. 

Joyce  :  I  think  perhaps  you'd  better  tell    us  exactly  what   he  s'aid. 

Leslie  :  He  said  :   «I  don't  know  how  you    can  bear  to  disfigure 

yourself  with  those  horrible  spectacles.    You've  got  very  pretty  eyes 

indeed,  you  know,  and  it's  too  bad  of  you  to  hide  them. »   - 

Joyce  :  Had  be  ever  said  anything  of  the  sort  to  you  before  ? 

Leslie  :  No,  never.  I  was  a  little  taken  aback,  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  take  it  quite  lightly.  «I  make  no  pretensions  to  being  a  raving 
beauty,  you  know»,  I  said.  «But  you  are,»  he  said.  It  sounds  awfully 
*illy  to  repeat  things  like  this. 

Joyce  :  Never  mind.    Please  let  us  have  his  exact  worn* 

Leslie  :  Well,  he  said  :  «It's  .too  bad  of  you  to  try  to  make  yourself 
look  plain,  but  thank  God  you  don't  succeed. »    1  shrugged  my  shoukle t* 
thought  it  rather  impertineui  of  him  to  talk  to  me  like  thai. 

Crosbie  :   !  don't  wonder. 
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that  she  was  just  holding  on  to  herself  like  grim  death.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  marvel  that  she  was  so  coherent.  I  say,  what  a  swine  that  man 
was  ! 

Joyce  :  By  the  way,  did  you  know  Hammond  ? 

Withers  :  Yes,  I  know  him  a  little.    I've  only  been  here  three 
months,  you  know. 

Joyce  :  Is  this  your  first  job  as  A.D.O.  ? 

Withers  :  Yes. 

Joyce  :  Was  Hammond  a  heavy  drinker  ? 

Withers  :  I  don't  know  that  he  was.    I  never  saw  him  actually 
drunk. 

Joyce  :  Of  course  I've  heard  of  him,  but  I  never  met  him  myself. 
He  was  by  way  of  being  rather  a  favourite  with  the  ladies,  wasn't  he  ? 

Withers  :   He  was  a  very  good-looking  chap.    You  know  the 
sort,  very  breezy  and  devil-may-care  and  generous  with  his  money. 

Joyce  :  Yes,  that  is  the  sort  they  fall  for.  * 

Withers  :  I've  always  understood  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular, 
men  in  the  colony.  Before  he  hurt  his  leg  in  the  war  he  held  the  tennis 
championship,  and  I  believe  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
dancer  between  Penang  and  Singapore. 

Joyce  :  Did  you  like  him  ? 

Withers  :  He  was  the  sort  of  chap  you  couldn't  help  liking.    I 
should  have  said  he  was  a  man  who  hadn't  an  enemy  in  the  world. 

Joyce  :  Was  he  the  sort  of  chap  you'd  expect  to  do  a  thing  like 
this? 

Withers  :  How  should  I  know  ?    How  can  you  tell  what  a  man 
will  do  when  he's  drunk  ? 

Joyce  :  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  a  man's  a  blackguard  when  he's 
drunk  he's  a  blackguard  when  he's  sober. 

Withers  :  What  are  you  going  to  do,  then  ? 

Joyce  :  Well,  it's  quite  evident  that  we  must  find  out  about  him. 

Leslie  comes  in,  followed  by  her  husband.    She  carries  a  hat  in  her 
hand. 

Leslie  r'Well,  I  haven't  been  long,  have  I  ? 

Joyce  :  I  shall  hold  you  up  as  an  example  to  my  Dorothy. 

Leslie  :  She's  probably  not  half  as  slow  as  you  are.  I  can  al  - 
ways  dress  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  Robert  can. 

Crosbie  :  I'll  just  go  and  start  her  up. 
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Withers  :  Is  there  room  for  me,  or  shall  I  come  along  in  the  other 
car? 

Leslie  :  Oh,  there'll  be  plenty  of  room. 

Crosbie  and  Withers  go  out.    Leslie  is  about  to  follow. 

Joyce  :  There's  just  one  question  I'd  like  to  ask  you. 

Leslie  :  Yes,  what  is  it  ? 

Joyce  :  Just  now,  when  I  was  looking  at  Hammond's  body,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  shots  must  have  been  fired  when  he  was 
actually  lying  on  the  ground.  It  gives  me  the  impression  that  you 
must  have  stood  over  him  and  fired  and  fired. 

Leslie  {putting  her  hand  wearily  on  her  forehead]  :  I  was  trying  to 
forget  for  a  minute. 

Joyce  :  Why  did  you  do  that  ? 

Leslie  :  I  didn't  know  I  did. 
;   Joyce  : '  It's  a  question  you  must  expect  to  be  asked. 

Leslie  :  I'm  afraid  you  think  I'm  more  cold-blooded  than  I  am.  f 
lost  my  head.  After  a  certain  time  everything  is  all  blurreu  and  con- 
fused. I'm  awfully  sorry. 

Joyce  :  Don't  let  it  worry  you,  then.  I  daresay  it's  very  natural. 
I'm  sorry  to  make  a  nuisance  of  myself. 

Leslie  :   Shall  we  go  ? 

Joyce  :   Come  on. 

They  go  out. 

The  Head-Boy  co*ms  in  and  draws  down  the  blinds  (hat  lead  on  to 
the  i  erandah.  He  puts  out  the  light  and  <lips  out.  The  room  is  in  darkness. 

Curtain 
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GLOSSARY  ; 

ACT.  I. 

Staggering  : 

walking  unsteadily 

Shudder  : 

tremble,  shake 

Jabbering  : 

talking  noisily 

Corpse  : 

dead  body 

Irritably  : 

angrily 

A.D.O.  : 

Asisstant  Distiict  officer 

Warding  : 

Keeping 

Haggard  : 

tired 

Riddled  : 

filled 

Dab: 

skilled,  clever 

Tiffin: 

lunch 

Snub  : 

blame 

Cad: 

low  person 

Throbbing  : 

beating 

Swine  : 

Pig 

Broken  -  heartedly 

sadly 

Flung  : 

threw 

Frenzy  : 

great  anger 

Lurched 

walked  unsteadily 

Plucky  : 

courageous 

Gift  of  the  gab 

talent  for  speaking 

Hulking  : 

wicked 

Jumper 

loose  dress 

Raves  : 

speaks  with  admiration 

Coherent  : 

consistent 

Blackguard  : 

wicked  person 

A  nuisance  : 

a  troublesome  person. 
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General  Exercises 
ACT.  I. 

A.  —  Answer  these  questions  on  Act.   I  : 

1 .  What  does  Leslie's  conduct  after  comnmting  murder  suggest  ? 

2 .  Why  did  she  send  for  Mr.  Withers  ? 

3.  Why  must  the  head  boy  go  to  the  post  office  ? 

4 .  What  message  did  she  send  her  husband  ? 

5.  Why  did  Leslie  say  she  killed  Hammond  ? 

6.  How  did  Leslie  show  self-control  ? 

7.  Why  did  no  one  see  Hammond  coming  oj    Crosbie's.  house  ? 

8 .  Why  was  Leslie  at  first  not  afraid  of  Hammond  ? 

9.  When  did  she  begin  to  feel  the  danger  ? 

10.  How  was  Leslie  able  to  release  herself  from  Hammond  ? 

1 1 .  Why  did  she  shoot  Hammond  ? 

12.-  What  was  Crosbie's  opinion  of  his  wife's  conduct? 

13.  What  do  Crosbie's  words  to  his  wife  when  they  were  alone 
*      suggest  ? 

14 .  What  was  the  effect  of  Leslie's  statement  on  :  Joyce  -  Withers  ? 

15.  What  part  of  Leslie's  statement  gave  suspicion  to  Mr.  Joyce  ? 

16.  How  did  Leslie  explain  her  continuing  to  shoot  even  after 

Hammond's  death  ? 

1 7 .  What  did  Joyce  and  Withers  think  of  Hammond's  character  ? 

18.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  Singapore  ? 

B.  —  Complete  with  reference  to  Act  I : 

J .  Leslie  continued  to  shoot  after 

2 .  Leslie  sent  the  head-boy  so  that 

3 .  Leslie  refused  to  leave  her  room  until 

4 .  When  Mr.  Crosbie  arrived 

5 .  Hammond  came  to  the  house  while 

6 .  Leslie  was  not  at  first  afraid  although 

7.  Hammond  confessed  to  Leslie  that 

8.  While  Hammond  was  carrying  Leslie 
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9.  Leslie  shot  Hammond  who  ;.  . .- . . 

10.  If  Crosbie  had  not  gone  away  to  Singapore t. 

1 1 .  Leslie  spoke  so  clearly 

12.  Everybody  believed  that  Hammond 

13.  Crosbie  blamed  himself  because 

14.  Withers  who admired  Leslie  for 

15.  Joyce  asked  Leslie  why although .*. . 

C. .—  Comment  on  the  following  statements  : 

1 .  «He  tried  to  rape  me  and  I  shot  him ». 

2.  «Oh,  I'm  sorry.    I  felt  rather  lonely  to-night,  so  I  thought 

I'd  just  come  along  and  see  how  you  were  getting  -on ». 

3.  «But,  Mrs  Crosbie,  I  wonder  you  didn't  kick  him  out  there 

and  then. ». 

|4.     «I've  held  my  tongue  as  long  as  I  could,  and  now  it's  got  to 
come  out.    I  love  you.    I  love  you*. 

5.  «The  cur.    The  filthy  cur.    Ohj  by  God». 

6.  «You've  done  what  any  woman  would  have  done  in  your 

place,  only  nine-tenths  of  them  wouldn't  have  had  the 
nerve*. 

7.  « Whatever  people   say  you'll  never  believe  anything  against 

ine,  will  you?» 

8      «I  think  you're  by  way  of  being  under  arrest  now». 
*£.     «My  own  opinion  is  that  if  a  man  is  a  blackguard  when  he's 
drunk  he  is  a  blackguard  when  he  is  sober  ».v 
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ACT  II 

Scene  :  The  scene  is  the  visitors'  room  in  the  gaol  at  Singapore.  A 
*yare  room  with  whitewashed  walls.,  on  one  of  which  hangs  a  large  map  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula  ;  on  another  is  a  framed  photograph  of  King  George  V. 
The  window  is  barred.  The  only  furniture  consists  of  a  table  in  polished 
pitch  pine  and  half  a  dozen  chairs. 

When  f.ie  curtain  rises,  Robert  Crosbie  is  seen  standing  at  the 
window.  He  wecrs  an  air  of  profound  dejection.  He  has  on  the  clothes 
in  which  he  is  accustomed  to  walk  over  the  estate,  shorts  and  a  khaki  shirt  j 
he  holds  his  shabby  old  hat  in  his  handt  He  sighs  deeply.  The  door  on 
the  left  is  opened  and  Joyce  comes  in.  He  is  followed  by  Ong  Chi  Seng 
with  a  wallet.  Ong  Chi  Seng  is  a  Cantonese,  small  but  trimly  built ; 
he  is  very  neatly  dressed. 

Crosbie  :  Howard. 

Joyce  :  I  heard  you  were  here. 

Crosbie  :    I'm   waiting   to    see    Leslie. 

Joyce  :  I've  come  to  see  her  too. 

Crosbie  :  Do  you  want  me  to  clear  out  ? 

Joyce  :  No,  of  course  not  ,  You  go  along  and  see  her  when  they 
send  for  you,  and  then  she  can  come  here. 

Crosbie  :  I  wish  they'd  let  me  see  her  here.  It's  awful  having  to 
see  her  in  a  cell  with  that  damned  matron  always  there. 

Joyee  :  I  thought  you'd  probably  look  in  at  the  office  this  morning. 

Crosbie  :  I  couldn't  get  away.  After  all,  the  work  on  the  estate 
has  got  to  go  on,  and,  if  I'm  not  there  to  look  after  it  everything  goes 
to  blazes.  I  came  into  Singapore  the  moment  I  could.  Oh,  how  I 
hate  that  damned  estate  ! 

Joyce  :  In  point  of  fact,  I  don't  think  it's  been  a  bad  thing  for  you 
during  these  last  few  weeks  to  have  some  work  that  you  were  obliged 
to  do. 

Crosbie  :  I  daresay  not.    Sometimes  I've  thought  I  should  go  mad. 

Joyce  ;  You  know  you  must  pull  yourself  together,  old  man.  You 
mustn't  let  yourself  go  to  pieces. 

Crosbie  :  Oh}  I'm  all  right. 
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Joyce  :  You  look  as  if  you  hadn't  had  a  bath  for  a  we*k. 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  I've  had  a  bath  all  right.  I  know  my  kit's  rather 
grubby,  but  it's  all  right  for  tramping  over  the  estate.  I  came  just  as 
I  was.  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  change. 

Joyce  :  It's  funny  that  you  should  have  taken  it  all  so  much  harder 
than  your  missus.  '  She  hasn't  turned  a  hair. 

Crosbie  :  She's  worth  ten  of  me.  I  know  that.  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing it,  I'm  all  in.  I'm  like  a  lost  sheep  without  Leslie.  It's  the 
first  time  we've  been  separated  for  more  than  a  day  since  we  were 
married,  I'm  so  lonely  without  her.  (He  catches  sight  of  Ong  Chi 
Seng).  Who's  that  ? 

Joyce  :  Oh,  that's  my'  confidential  clerk,  Ong  Chi  Seng. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  gives  a  little  bow  and  smiles  with  a  flash  of  white 
teeth. 

Crosbie  :  What's  he  come  here  for  ? 

Joyce  :  I  brought  him  with  me  in  case  I  wanted  him.  Ong  Chi 
Seng  is  as  good  a  lawyer  as  I  am.  He  took  his  degree  in  the  University 
of  Hong  Kong,  and  as  soon  as  he's  learnt  the  ins  and  outs  of  my  business 
he's  going  to  set  up  in  opposition. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Hi,  hi. 

Joyce  :  Perhaps  you'd  better  wait  outside,  Ong.  I'll  call  you  if  I 
want  you. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  goes  out. 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  Howard,  I  wouldn't  wish  my  worst  enemy  the 
agony  that  I've  gone  through  during  these  horrible  weeks. 

Joyce  :  You  look  as  if  you  hadn't  had  much  sleep  lately,  old  thing. 

Crosbie  :  I  haven't.  I  don't  think  I've  closed  my  eyes  the  last 
three  nights. 

Joyce  :  Well,  thank  God  it'll  be  over  to-morrow.  By  the  way, 
you'll  clean  yourself  up  a  bit  for  the  trial,  won't  you  ? 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  yes,  rather.    I'm  staying  with  you  tonight. 

Joyce  :  Oh,  are  you  ?  I'm  glad.  And  you'll  both  come  back  to 
my  house  after  the  trial.  Dorothy's  determined  to  celebrate. 

Crcsbie  :  I  think  it's  monstrous  that  they  should  have  kept  Leslie 
in  this  filthy  prison. 

Joyce  :  I  think  they  had  to  do  that. 
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Crosbie  :  Why  couldn't  they  let  her  out  on  bail  ? 

Joyce  :  It's  a  very  serious  charge,  I'm  afraid. 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  this  red  tape.  She  did  what  any  decent  wonun 
would  do  in  her  place.  Leslie's  the  best  girl  in  the  world.  She  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly.  Why,  hang  it  all,  man,  I've  been  married  to  her  for  ten 
years ;  do  you  think  I  don't  know  her  ?  God,  if  I'd  got  hold  of  that 
man  I'd  have  wrung  his  neck,  I'd  have  killed  him  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.  So  would  you. 

Joyce  :  My  dear  fellow,  everybody's  on  your  side. 

Crosbie  :  Thank  God  nobody's  got  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Hammond. 

Joyce  :  I  don't  suppose  a  single  member  of  the  jury  will  go  into 
the  box  without  having  already  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty. 

Crosbie  :'Then  the  whole  thing's  a  farce.  She  ought  never  tct 
have  been  arrested  in  the  first  place  ;  and  then  it's  cruel,  after  all  the 
poor  girl's  gone  through,  to  subject  her  to  the  ordeal  of  a  trial.  There's 
not  a  soul  I've  met  in  Singapore,  man  or  woman,  who  hasn't  told  me 
that  Leslie  was  absolutely  justified. 

Joyce  :  The  Law  is  the  Law.  She  admits  that  she  killed  the  man. 
It  is  terrible,  and  I'm  dreadfully  sorry  both  for  you  and  for  her. 

Crosbie  :  I  don't  matter  two  straws. . 

Joyce  :  But  the  fact  remains  that  murder  has  been  committed,  and 
in  a  civilised  community  a  trial  is  inevitable. 

Crosbie  :  Is  it  murder  to  exterminate  noxious  vermin  ?  She  shot 
him  as  she  would  have  shot  a  mad  dog. 

•  Joyce  :  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  as  your  legal  adviser  if  I 
didn't  tell  you  that  there  is  one  point  which  causes  me  a  little  anxiety. 
If  your  wife  had  only  shot  Hammond  once  the  whole  thing  would 
have  been  absolutely  plain  sailing.  Unfortunately  she  fired  six  times. 

Crosbie  :  Her  explanation  is  perfectly  simple  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances anyone  would  have  done  the  same. 

Joyce  :  J  daresay,  and,  of  course,  I  think  ihe  explanation  is  very 
reasonable. 

Cfo'sbie  :  Then  what  are  you  making  a  fuss  about  ? 

Joyce  :  It's  no  good  closing  our  eyes  to  the  facts.  It's  always  a 
good  plan  to.  put  yourself  in  another  mail's  place,  and  I  can't  deny 
that  if  I  were  prosecuting  for  the  Crown  that  is  the  point  on  which  I 
would  centre  my  enquiry. 
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Crosbie  :  Why  ? 

Joyce  :  It  suggests  not  so  much  panic  as  uncontrollable  fury. 
Under  the  circumstances  which  your  wife  has  described  one  would* 
expect  a  woman  to  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits,  but  hardly  beside 
herself  with  rage. 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  isn't  that  rather  far-fetched  ? 

Joyce  :  I  daresay.     I  just  thought  it  was  a  point  worth  mentioning. 

Crosbie  :  I  should  have  thought  the  really  important  thing  was 
Hammond's  character,  and,  by  heaven  !  we've  found  out  enough  about 
him. 

'  Joyce  :  We've  found  out  that,  he  was  living  with  a  Chinese  woman 
if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Crosbie  :  Well,  isn't  that  enough  ? 

Joyce  :  I  daresay  it  is.  ,  It  was  certainly  an  awful  shock  to  his 
friends. 

Crosbie  :  She'd  been  actually  living  in  his  bungalow  for  ijb.e  last 
eight  months. 

Joyce  :  It's  strange  how  angry  that's  made  people.  It's  turned 
public  opinion  against  him  more  than  anything. 

Crosbie  :  I  can  tell  you  this,  if  I'd  known  it  I'd  never  have  dreamed 
of  letting  him  come  to  my  place. 

•  Joyce  :  I  wonder  how  he  managed  to  keep  it  so  4ark 
Crosbie  :  Will  she  be  one  of  the  witnesses  ? 

Joyce  :  I  shan't  call  her.  I  shall  produce  evidence  that  ha  was  living 
with  her,  and,  public  feeling  being  what  it  is,  I  think  the  jury  will  accept 
that  as  proof  that  Hammond  was  a  man  of  notorious  character. 

A  Sikh  Sergeant  oi  Police  comes  into  the  room.  He  is  tall,  bearded, 
dark,  and  dressed  in  blue. 

*  Sikh  (to  Crosbie)  .  You  come  now,  Sabib. 
Crosbie  :  At  last. 

Joyce  :  You  haven't  got  very  long  to  wait  now.  In  another  tewenty- 
four  hours  she'll  be  a  free  woman.^  Why  don't  you  take  her  somewhere 
for  a  trip  ?  Even  thouga  we're  almost  dead  certain  to  get  an  acquittal, 
a  trial  of  this  sort  is  anxious  work,  and  you'll  both  of  you  want  a  rest 

Crosbie  :  I  think  I  shall  want  it  more  than  Leslie.  She's  been  a 
brick.  Why,  d'you  know,  when  I've  been  to  see  her  it  wasn't  I  who 
cheered  her  up,  it  was  she  who  cheered  me  up.  By  God  !  there's  a 
plucky  little  woman  for  you,  Howard. 

Joyce  :  I  agree.    Her  self-control  is  amazing. 
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Crosbie  :  I  won't  keep  her  long,    I  know  you're  busy. 

Joyce  :   Thanks. 

Crosbie  goes  out  with  the  Sikh  Policeman. 

Is  my  clerck  outside,  sergeant  ? 

He  has  hardly  spoken  the  words  before  Ong  Chi  Seng  sidles  in. 
Give  me  those  papers  you've  got  there,  will  you  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Yes,  sir. 

He  takes  a  bundle  of  papers  from  his  wallet  and  gives  them  to  Joyce. 
Joyce  sits  down  with  them  at  the  table. 

Joyce  :  That's  all,  Ong.    If  I  want  you  I'll  call. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  May  I  trouble  you  for  a  few  words  private  con- 
versation, sir  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  expresses  himself  with  elaborate  accuracy  ;  he  has 
learnt  English  as  a  foreign  language,  and  speaks  it  perfectly ;  but  he  has 
trouble  with  his  R's,  he  always  turns  them  into  L's,  and  this  gives  his  careful 
speech  every  now  and  then  a  faintly  absurd  air. 

Joyce  (with  a  slight  smile}  :  It's  no  .trouble,  Ong. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  The  matter  upon  which  I  desire  to  speak  to  you, 
sir,  is  delicate  and 'confidential. 

Joyce  :  Mrs.  Crosbie  will  be  here  in  five  minutes.  Don't  you 
think  we  might  find  a  more  suitable  occasion  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  The  matter  on  which  I  desired  to  speak  with  you, 
rir,  has  to  do  with  the  case  of  R.  v.  Crosbie. 

Joyce  :  Oh  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Yes,  sir. 

Joyce  :  I  have  a  great  regard  for  your  intelligence,  Ong.  I  am  sure 
1  can  trust  you  not  to  tell  me  anything  that,  as  Mrs.  Crosbie's  counsel, 
it  is  improper  that  I  should  be  advised  of. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  I  think,  sir,  that  you  may  rest  assured  of  my  dis- 
cretion. I  am  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Hong  Kong,  and  I  won 
the  Chancellor's  Prize  for  English  composition. 

Joyce  :  Fire  away,  then. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  A  circumstance  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  sir, 
which  seems  to  me  to  put  a  different  complexion  on  this  case. 

Joyce  :  What  circumstance  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  It  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  sir,  that  there  is  a 
lener  in  existence  from  the  defendant  to  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the 
tiagedy. 

Joyce  :  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprisecl.   .In  the  course  of  the  last 
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seven  years  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Crosbic  often  had  occasion  to 
write  to  Mr.  Hammond. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  That  is  very  probable,  sir.  Mrs.  Crosbie  must 
have  communicated  with  the  deceased  frequently,  to  invite  him  to 
dine  with  her,  for  example,  or  to  propose  a  tennis  game.  That  was 
my  first  idea  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  notice.  This  letter, 
however,  was  written  on  the  day  of  the  late  Mr.  Hammond's  death. 

There  is  an  instant's  pause.  Joyce,  a  faint  smile  of  amusement  in 
his  eyes,  continues  to  look  intently  at  Ong  Chi  Seng. 

Joyce  :  Who  told  you  this  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  The  circumstances  were  brought  to  my  notice, 
sir,  by  a  friend  of  mine. 

Joyce  :  I  have  always  known  that  your  discretion  was  beyond 
praise,  Ong  Chi  Seng. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  You  will  no  doubt  recall,  sir,  that  Mrs.  Crosbie 
has  stated  thai  uotil  the  fatal  night  she  had  had  no  communication  with 
the  deceased  for  several  weeks. 

Joyce  :   Yes,   I   do. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  This  letter  indicates  in  my  opinion  that  her 
statement  was  not  in  every  respect  accurate. 

Joyce  (stretching  out  his  hand  as  though  to  take  it)  :  Have  you  got  the 
letter  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  No,  sir. 

Joyce  :  Oh  !     I  suppose  you  know  its  contents. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  My  friend  very  kindly  gave  me  a  copy.  Would 
you  like  to  peruse  it,  sir  ? 

Joyce     I  should. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  takes  from  an  inside  pocket  a  bulky  wallet.  It  is 
filled  with  pafers. 

From  the  confusion  he  extracts  a  half-sheet  of  notepaper  and  places 
it  before  Joyce. 

Joyce  (reading  slowly,  as  though  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes)  : 
(•Robert  will  be  away  for  the  night.  I  absolutely  must  see  you.  I 
shall  expect  you  at  eleven.  I  am  desperate,  and  if  you  don't  come 
I  won't  answer  for  the  consequences.  .  .  Don't  drive  up.  ^Leslie.  .  . » 
What  the  devil  does  it  mean  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  That  is  for  you  to  say,  sir.    ; 

Joyce  :  Whst  ruskes  you  think  that  tbis  letter  was  written  by  Mrs, 
?  • 
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Ong  Chi  Seng  :  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  my 
informant,  sir. 

Joyce  :  That's  mere  than  I  have. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  The  matter  can  very  easily  be  put  to  the  proof. 
Mrs.  Crosbie  will  no  doubt  b^  able  to  tell  you  at  once  whether  she 
wrote  such  a  letter  or  not. 

Joyce  gets  up  and  walks  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room.  Then 
he  stops  and  faces  Ong  Chi  Seng. 

Joyce  :  It  is  inconceivable  that  Mrs.  Crosbie  should  have  written 
such  a  letter. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  If  that  is  your  opinion,  sir,  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
ended.  My  friend  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  only  because  he  thought, 
as  I  was  in  your  office,  you  might  like  to  know  of  the  existence  of  this 
letter  before  a  communication  was  made  to  the  Public  Prosecutor. 

Joyce  :  Who  has  the  original  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  You  will  remember,  sir,  no  doubt,  that  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hammond  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  had  relations 
with  a  Chinese  woman.  The  letter  is  at  present  in  her  possession.' 

They  face  each  other  for  a  moment  silently. 

Joyce  :  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Ong.  I  will  give  the  matter  my 
consideration. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Very  good,  sir.  Do  you  wish  me  to  make  a 
communication  to  that  effect  to  my  friend  ? 

Joyce  :  I  daresay  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  kept  in  touch  with 
him. 

Ong  Chi  Seng    Yes,  sir. 

He  leaves  the  room.  Joyce  reads  through  the  Utter  once  more  with 
knitted  brows  j  he  hears  a  sound  and  realises  that  Leslie  is  coming.  He 
places  the  copy  of  the  letter  among  the  papers  on  the  table.**  Leslie  comes 
in  with  the  Matron.  This  is  a  stout  middle-aged  English-woman  in  a 
white  dress.  Leslie  is  very  simply  and  neatlty  dressed ;  her  hair  is  done* 
with  her  habitual  care  ;  she  is  cool  self-possessed. 

Joyce  :   Good  morning,  Mrs.  Crosbie. 

Leslie  comes  forward  graciously.  She  holds  out  her  hand  as  calmly 
as  though  she  were  receiving  him  in  her  drawing-room. 

Leslie  :  How  do  you  do  ?    1  wasn't  expecting  you  so  early 

Joyce  :  How  are  you  today  ? 

Leslie  :  I'm  in  the  best  of  health,  thank  you.  This  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  a  rest  cure.  And  Mrs.  Parker  looks  after  me  like  a  mother. 
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Joyce  :  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Parker  ? 

Mrs.  Parker  :  Very  well,  thank  you,  sir.  This  I  can't  help  saying, 
Mrs.  Crosbie,  no  one  could  be  less  trouble  than  what  you  are.  I  shall 
be  sorry  to  lose  you,  and  that's  a  fact. 

Joyce  :  Well,  Mrs.  Parker,  I  daresay  you  won't  mind  leaving  us. 
Mrs.  Crosbie  and  I  have  got  business  to  talk  about. 
,   Mrs.  Parker  :   Very  good,  sir. 

She  goes  out. 

Leslie  :  Won't  you  sit  down  ? 
Joyce  :  Thank  you. 

i    They  seat  themselves.    Joyce  at  the  table,  with  his  papers  in  from 
of  him. 

Leslie  :  I'm  not  exactly  looking  forward  to  the  trial,  you  know. 

Joyce  :  One  of  the  things  that  has  impressed  me  is  that  each  time 
you've  told  your  story  you've  told  it  in  exactly  the  same  words.  You've 
never  varied  a  hair's  breath. 

Leslie  :  What  does  that  suggest  to  your  legal  mind  ? 

Joyce  :  Well,  it  suggests  either  that  you  have  an  extraordinary 
memory  or  that  you're  telling  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 

Leslie  :  I'm  afraid  I  have  a  very  poor  memory. 

Joyce  :  I  suppose  I'm  right  in  thinking  that  you  had  no  corn-^ 
munication  with  Hammond  for  several  weeks  "before  the  catastrophe. 
*  Leslie  (with  afrie*idly  little  smile]  :  Oh,  quite.  I'm  positive  of  that. 
The  last  time  we  met  was  at  a  tennis  party  at  the  McFarrens'.  I  don't 
think  I  slid  more  than  two  words  to  him.  They  have  two  courts,1 
you  know,  and  we  didn't  happen  to  be  in  the  same  sets.  »• 

Joyce  :  And  you  hadn't  written  to  him  ? 

Leslie  :  Oh,  no. 

Joyce  :   Are   you  perfectly  certain   of  that  ? 

Leslie  :  Oh,  perfectly.  There  was  nothing  I  should  write  to  him 
for  except  to  ask  him  to  dine  or  play  tennis,  and  I  hadn'i  done  either 
for  months. 

Joyce  :  At  one  time  you'd  been  on  fairly  intimate  terms  with' 
him.  How  did  it  happen  that  you  had  stopped  asking  him  to  anything  ? 
Leslie  (with  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders]  :  One  gets  tired  of  people. 
We  hadn't  anything  very  much  in  common.  Of  course,  when  he  was, 
ill  Robert  and  I  did  everything  we  could  for  him,  but  the  last  year  or 
two  he's  been  quite  well.  And  he  was  very  popular.  He  had  a  good 
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many  calls  on  his  time  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  need  to  shc'7cr 
invitations  upon  him. 

Joyce  :  Are  you  quite  certain  tb?.t  was  all  ? 

Leslie  hesitates  'for  a  moment  and  reflectively  look*  down. 

Leslie  :  Well,  of  course,  I  knew  about  the  Chinese  woman.  I'd 
actually  seen  her. 

Joyce  :   Oh  !    You  never  mentioned  that. 

Leslie  :  It  wasn't  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  talk  about.  And  I  knev/ 
you'd  find  out  for  yourselves  .soon  enough.  Under  th>»  circumstances 
I  didn't  think  it  would  be  very  nice  of  me  to  be  the  first  to  tell  you  abou; 
his  private  life. 

Joyce  :  What  was  srje  like  ? 

Leslie  gives  a  slight  start  and  a  hard  look  suddenly,  crosses  tier  face. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  horrible.  Stout  and  painted  and  powdered.  Covered 
with  gold  chains  and  bangles  and  pins.  Not  even  young.  She's  older 
than  I  am. 

.  Joyce  :  And  it  was  after  you  knew  about  her  that  you  ceased  having 
anything  to  do  with  Hammond  ? 

Leslie  :  Yes. 

Joyce  :  But  you  said  nothing  about  it  to  your  husband. 

Leslie  :  It  wasn't  the  sort  of  thing  I  cared  to  talk' to  Robert  about. 

Joyce  watches  her  for  a  moment.  Any  suggestion  of  emotion  that 
showed  itself  on  her  face  zolien  she  spoke  of  the  Chinese  woman  has  left 
it  an  I  she  is  now  once  more  cool  and  -self-possessed. 

Joyce  :  I  think  I  should  tell  you  that  there  is  in  existence  a  letter 
in  your  handwriting  from  you  to  Geoff  Hammond. 

Leslie  :  In  the  past  I've  often  sent  him  little  notes  to  ask  him  to 
something  or  other  or  to  get  me  something  when  I  knew  he  was  going 
into  Singapore. 

Joyce  :  This  letter  asks  him  to  come  and  see  you  because  Robert 
was  going  to  Singapore. 

Leslie  (s riling)  :  That's  impossible.  I  never  did  anything  of  the 
i  ind. 

Joyce  :  You'd  better  read  it  for  yourself. 

He  takes  it  from  among  the  papers  in  front  of  him  and  hanas  it  to 
l;cr.  She  gives  it  a  moment's  glance  and  hands  if  back. 

Lesie  :  That's  not  my  handwriting. 

Joyce  :  I  know.     It's  said  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

She  takes  the  letter  again  and  now  reads  the  words.    And  as   she 
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reads  a  horrible  cnangc  comes  over  her.  Her  cdlourless  face  grows  dreadful 
to  look  at.  The  flesh  seems  on  a  sudden  to  fall  away  and  her  skin  is  tightly 
stretched  aier  the  bcnes.  She  stares  at  Joyce  with  eyes  that  start  from 
ihjir  sockets. 

Leslie  (in  a  whisper]  :  What  does  it  mean  " 

Joyce  :  That  is  for  you  to  say. 

Leslie  :  I  didn't  write  it.    "I  swear  I  didn't  wr?tn  it. 

Joyce  :  Be  very  careful  what  you  say.  If  rhe  original  is  in  youi 
handwriting,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  it. 

Leslie  :  It  would  be  forgery. 

Joyce  :  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that.  It  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  it  was  genuine. 

A  shiver  passes  through  her  body.  She  takes  out  a  handkerchief 
and  wipes  the  palms  of  her  hands.  She  looks  at  the  letter  again. 

Leslie  :  It's  not  dated.  If  I  had  written  it  and  forgotten  all  about  it, 
it  might  have  been  written  years  ago.  If  you'll  give  me  time  I'll  try 
to  remember  the  circumstances. 

Joyce  :  I  noticed  there  was  no  date.  If  this  letter  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  prosecution  they  would  cioss-examine  your  house-boys.  They 
would  soon  find  out  whether  someone  took  a  letter  to  Hammond  on 
the  day  of  his  death. 

She  clasps  her  hands  violently  and  sways  on  her  chair  so  that  you 
might  think  she  would  faint. 

Leslie  :  I  swear  to  you  that  I  did  not  write  that  letter. 

Joyce  :  In  that  case  we  need  not  go  into  the  matter  further.  If 
the  person  who  possesses  this  letter  sees  fit  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
rhe  prosecution  you  will  be  prepared. 

There  is  a  long  pause.  Joyce  waits  for  Leslie  to  speak,  but  she 
stares  straight  in  ffont  of  her. 

If  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  me,  I  think  I'll  be  getting  back 
to  my  office. 

Leslie  (still  not  looking  at  him)  :  What  would  anyone  who  read  the 
letter  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  meant  ? 

Joyce  :  He'd  know  that  you  had  told  a  deliberate  lie. 

Leslie  :  When  ? 

Joyce  :  When  you  stated  definitely  that  you  had  had  no  com- 
munication with  Hammond  for  at  least  six  weeks. 

Leslie  :  The  whole  thing  has  bei  n  a  terrible  shock  to  me.    The 
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events  of  that  horrible  night  have  been  a  nightmare.  It's  not  very 
btrange  if  one  detail  has  escaped  my  memory. 

Joyce  :  Your  memory  has  reproduced  very  exactly  every  par- 
ticular of  your  interview  with  Hammond.  It  is  very  strange  that  you 
should  have  forgotten  so  important  a  point  as  that  he  came  to  the  bun- 
galow on  the  night  of  his  death  at  your  express  desire. 

Leslie  :  I  hadn't  forgotten. 

Joyce  :  Then  why  didn't  you  mention  it  ? 

Leslie  :  I  was  afraid  to.  I  thought  you'd  none  of  you  believe  my 
story  if  I  admitted  that  he'd  come  at  my  invitation.  I  daresay  it  was 
very  stupid  of  me.  I  lost  my  head,  and  after  I'd  once  said  that  I'd 
had  no  communication  with  Hammond  I  -was  obliged  to  stick  to  it. 

Joyce  :  You  will  be  required  to  explain,  then,  why  you  asked 
Hammond  to  come  to  you  when  Robert  was  away  for  the  night. 

Leslie  (with  a  break  in  her  voice]  :  It  was  a  surprise  I  was  preparing 
for  Robert's  birthday.  I  knew  he  wanted  a  new  gun,  and,  you  know 
I'm  dreadfully  stupid  about  sporting  things.  1  wanted  to  talk  to  Geoff 
about  it.  I  thought  I'd  get  him  to  order  it  for  me. 

Joyce  :  Perhaps  the  terms  of  the  letter  are  not  very  clear  to  your 
ecollection.  Will  you  have  another  look  at  it  ? 

Leslie  (quickly  drawing  back}  :  No,  I  don't  want  to. 

Joyce  :  Then  I  must  read  it  to  you.  Robert  will  be  away  for  the 
'light.  I  absolutely  must  see  you.  I  shall  expect  you  at  eleven.  I  am 
desperate,  and  if  you  don't  come  I  won't  answer  for  the  consequences.  Don't 
Irivc  up  —  Leslie.  Does  it  seem  to  you  the  sort  of  letter  a  woman  would 
write  to  a  rather  distant  acquaintance  because  she  wanted  to  consult 
him  about  buying  a  gun  ? 

Leslie  :  I  daresay  it's  rather  extravagant  ana  emotional.  I  do 
express  my  self  like  that,  you  know.  I'm  quite  prepared  to  admit  it's 
rather  silly. 

Joyce  :  I  must  have  been  very  much  mistaken.  I  always  thought 
you  a  very  reserved  and  self-possessed  woman. 

Leslie  :  And  after  all,  Geoff  Hammond  wasn't  quite  a  distant 
acquaintance.  When  he  was  ill  I  nursed  him  like  a  mother. 

Joyce  :  By  the  way,  did  you  call  him  Geoff? 

Leslie  :  Everybody  did.  He  wasn't  the  kind  of  man  anyone 
would  think  of  calling  Mr.  Hammond. 

Joyce  :  Why  did  you  ask  him  to  come  at  so  late  an  hour  ? 

Leslie  (recovering  her  self-possession)  :  Is  eleven  very  late  ?     He  Wi.- 
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always  dining  somewhere  or  other.     I  thought  he'd  look  in  on  his  way' 
home. 

Joyce  :  And  why  did  you  ask  him  not  to  drive  up  ? 
Leslie  (with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder}  :  You  know  how  Chinese  boyr, 
gossip.     If  they'd  heard  him  come,  the  last  thing  they'd  have  ever 
thought  was  that  he  was  there  for  a  perfectly  innocent  purpose. 

Joyce  gets  up  and  zcalks  once  or  ticice  up  and  dozen  (he  room.  Then, 
leaning  over  the  back  of  his  chair.,  he  speaks  in  a  tone  of  deep  gravity. 

Joyce  :  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very,  very  seriously. 
This  case  was  comparatively  plain  sailing.  There  was  only  one  point 
that  seemed  to  me  to  require  explanation.  So  far  as  I  could  judge, 
you  load  fired  no  less  than  four  shots  into  Hammond  when  he  was  lying 
on  the  ground.  It  was  hard  to  accept  the  possibility  that  a  delicate, 
frightened  woman,  of  tender  nature*-and  refined  instincts,  should  have 
surrendered  to  an  absolutely  uncontrollable  frenzy.  '  But,  of  course, 
it  was  admissible.  Although  Geoffrey  Hammond  was  much  liked, 
and  on  the  whole  thought  highly  of,  I  was  prepared  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  sort  of  man  who  might  be  guilty  of  the  crime  which  in  justification 
of  your  act  you  accused  him  of.  The  fact,  which  was^  discovered  after 
his  death,  that  he  had  been  living  with  a  Chinese  woman  gave  us  some- 
thing very  definite  to  go  upon.  That  robbed  him -of  any  sympathy 
that  might  have  been  felt  for  him.  We  made  up  our  minds  to  make 
every  use  of  the  odium  that  such  a  connection  cast  upon  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  respectable  people.  I  told  your  husband  iust  now  that  I  was  certain 
of  an  acquittal,  and  I  wasn't  just  telling  him  that  to  cheer  him  up.  I 
do  not  believe  the  jury  would  have  left  the  box. 

They  look  into  each  other's  eyes.     Leslie  is  strange  still. 
JBut  this  letter  has  thrown  an  entirely  different  complexion  on  the 
case.     I  am  your  legal  adviser.     I  shall  represent  you  in  court.     I  take 
your  story  as  you  tell  it  to  me,  and  I  shall  conduct  your  defence  ac- 
cording to  its  terms.     It  may  be  that  I  believe  your  statements,  or  it 
may  be  that  I  doubt  them.    The  duty  of  counsel  is  to  persuade  the 
jury  that  the  evidence  placed  before  them  is  not  such  as  to  justiiy  them 
in  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  any  private  opinion  he  may  have 
of  the  innocence  of  guilt  of  his  client  is  entirely  beside  the  point. 
,  Leslie  :  I  don't  know  what  you're  driving  at. 
Joyce  :  You're  not  going  to  deny  that  Hammond  came  to  your 
house  at  your  urgent  and,  I  may  even  say,  hysterical  invitation  ? 
Leslie  does  not  answer  for  a  moment.    She  seems  to  consider. 
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Leslie  :  They  can  prove  that  the  letter  was  taken  to  his  bungalow 
by  ore  of  the  house-boys.  He  rode  over  on  his  bicycle. 

Joyce  :  You  mustn't  expect  other  people  to  be  stupider  than  you. 
The  letter  will  put  them  on  the  track  of  suspicions  that  have  entered 
nobody's  head.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  I  personally  thought  when 
I  read  it.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me  anything  but  what  is  needed 
to  save  your  neck. 

Leslie  crumples  up  suddenly.  She  falls  to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint 
oefore  Joyce  can  catch  her.  He  looks  round  the  room  for  water,  but  can 
find  none.  He  glances  at  the  door,  but  will  not  call  for  help.  He  does  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed.  He  kneels  down  beside  her,  waiting  for  her  to  recover, 
and  at  last  she  opens  her  eyes. 

Joyce  :  Keep  quite  still.  '  You'll  be  better  in  a  minute. 
Leslie  :    Don't  let   anyone   come. 
Joyce  :  No.  No. 

Leslie  :  Mr.  Joyce,  you  won't  let  them  hang  me. 
She  begins  to  cry  hysterically  :  he  tries  in  undertones  to  calm  her. 
Joyce  :  Sh  !  Sh  !  Don't  make  a  noise.     Sh  !  Sh  !  It's  all  right, 
pon't  don't  don't  !     For  goodness'  sake  pull  yourself  together. 
Leslie  :   Give  me  a  minute. 

You  see  the  effort  she  makes  to  regain  her  self-control  and  soon  she  is 
once  more  calm. 

Joyce  (with  almost  unwilling  admiration}  :  You've  got  pluck. 
I  think  no' one  could  deny  that. 

Leslie  :  Let  me  get  up  now.    It  was  silly  of  me  to  faint. 
He  gives  her  his  hand  and  helps  her  to  her  feet.    He  leads  her  to  a 
chair  and  she  sinks  down  wearily. 

Joyce  :  Do  you-  feel  a  little  better  ? 

Leslie  (with  her  eyes  closed}  :  Don't  talk  to  me  for  a  moment  or  two. 
Joyce  :  Very  well. 

Leslie  (at  last,  with  a  little  sigh}  :  I'm  afraid  I've  made  rather  a  mess 
of  things. 

Joyce  :  I'm  sorry. 

Leslie  :  For  Robert,  not  for  me.  You  distrusted  me  from  the 
beginning. 

Joyce  :  That's  neither  here  nor  there. 

She  gives  him  a  glance  and  then  looks  down. 

Leslie  :  Isn't  it  possible  to  get  hold  of  the  letter  ? 

Joyce  (with  a  frown  to  conceal  his  embarrassment}  :  I  don't  think  any- 
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thing  would  have  been  said  to  me  about  it  if  the  person  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  is  was  not  prepared  to  sell  it. 

Leslie  :  Who's  got  it  ? 

Joyce  :  The  Chinese  woman  who  was  living  in  Hammond's  house. 

Leslie  instinctively  clenches  her  hands  ;  but  again  controls  herself. 

Leslie  :  Does  she  want  an  awful  lot  for  it  ?  ' 

Joyce  :  I  imagine  that  she  has  a  pretty  shrewd  idea  of  its  value.  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get  hold  of  it  except  for  a  Very  large 
sum. 

Leslie  (hoarsely}  :  Are  you  going  to  let  me  be  hanged  ? 

Joyce  (with  some  irritation}  :  Do  you  think  it's  so  simple  as  ell  that 
to  secure  possession  of  an  unwelcome  piece  of  evidence  ?/  *" 

Leslie  :  You  say  the  woman  is  prepared  to  selj  it. 

Joyce  :  But  I  don't  know  that  I'm  prepared  to  buy  it. 

Leslie  :  Why  not  ? 

Joyce  :  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you're  asking  me.  Heaven 
knows,  I  don't  wish  to  make  phrases,  but  I've  always  thought  I  was 
by  way  of  being  an  honest  man.  You're  asking  me  to  do  something 
that  is  no  different  from  suborning  a  witness. 

H-  Leslie  (her  voice  rising)  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  save  me  and 
you  won't  ?  What  harm  have  I  ever  done  you  ?  You  can't  be  so 
cruel. 

Joyce  :  I'm  sorry  it  sounds  cruel.    I  want  to  do  my  best  for  you, 
Mrs.  Crosbie.    A  lawyer  has  a  duty  not  only  to  his  client,  but  also  to 
his  profession. 
"•  Leslie  (with  dismay)  :  Then  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me  ? 

Joyce  (very  gravely)  :  Justice  must  take  its  course. 

Leslie  grows  very  pale.  A  little  shudder  passes  through  her  body. 
When  she  answers  her  voice  is  low  and  quiet. 

Leslie  :  I  put  myself  in  your  hands.  Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  you  to  do  anything  that  isn't  proper.  I  was  asking  more  for  Robert's 
sake  than  for  mine.  But  if  you  knew  everything,  I  believe  you'd  think 
I  was  deserving  of  your  pity.  ; 

Joyce  :  Poor  old  Bob,  it'll  nearly  kill  him.    He's  utterly  unprepared. 

Leslie  :  If  I'm  hanged  it  certainly  won't  bring  Geoff  Hammond 
back  to  life  again.  "* 

There  is  a  moments  silence  while  Joyce  reflects  upon  the  situation) 

Joyce  (ejmost  to  himself}  :  Sometimes  I  think  that  when  we  say  our 
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honour  prevents  us  from  doing  this  or  that  we  deceive  ourselves^  and 
our  real  motive  is  vanity.  I  ask  myself,  what  really  is  the  explanation 
of  that  letter  ?  I  daren't  ask  you.  It's  not  fair  to  you  to  conclude 
from  it  that  you  killed  Hammond  without  provocation.  (With  emotion}. 
It's  absurd  how  fond  I  am  of  Bob.  You  see.  I've  kno\vn  him  so  long. 
His  life  may  very  well  be  ruined,  too. 

Leslie  :  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  ask  you  to  do  anything  for  me, 
but  Robert  is  so  kind  and  simple  and  good.  I  think  he's  never  done 
anyone  any  harm  in  his  life.  Can't  you  save  him  from  this  bitter  pain 
and  this  disgrace  ?  ^ 

Joyce  :  You  mean  everything  in  the  world  to  him,  don't  you  ? 

Leslie  :  I  suppose  so.     I'm  very  grateful  for  the  love  he's  given  me. 

Joyce  (making  his  resolution}  :  I'm  going  to  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
(She  gives  a  little  gasp  of  relief}.  But  don't  think  I  don't  know  I'm 
doing  wrong.  I  am.  I'm  doing  it  with  my  eyes  open. 

Leslie  :  It  can't  be  wrong  to  save  a  suffering  woman.  You're 
doing  no  harm  to  anybody  else. 

Joyce  :  You  don't  understand.  It's  only  natural.  Let's  not  dis- 
cuss that.  .  .  Do  you  know  anything  about  Bob's  circumstances  ? 

Leslie  :  He  has  a  good  many  tin  shares  and  a  part  interest  in  two  or 
three  rubber  estates.  I  suppose  he  could  raise  money. 

Joyce  :  He  would  have  to  be  told  what  it  was  for. 

Leslie  :  Will  it  be  necessary  to  show  him  the  letter  ? 

Joyce  :  Don't  you  want  him  to  see  it  ? 

Leslie  :  No. 

Joyce  :  I  shall  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  him  from  seeing 
it  till  after  the  trial.  He  will  be  an  important  witness.  I  think  it  very 
necessary  that  he  should  be  as  firmly  convinced  of  your  innocence  as 
he  is  now. 

Leslie  :   And  afterwards  ? 

Joyce  :  I'll  still  do  my  best  for  you. 

Leslie  :  Not  for  my  sake  .foi  his.  If  he  loses  his  trust  in  me  he 
loses  everything. 

Joyce  :  It's  strange  that  a  man  can  live  with  a  woman  for  ten  years 
and  not  know  the  first  tlu'ng  about  her.  It's  rather  frightening. 

Lesie  :  He  knows  that  he  loves  me.     Nothing  else  matters. 

Joyce  (goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it}  :  Mrs.  Parker,  I'm  iust  going. 

Mrs.  Parker  comes  in  again. 
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Mrs.  Parker  :  Gracious,  how  white  you  look,  Mrs.  Grosbie.  M£ 
Joyce  hasn't  been  upsetting  you,  has  he  ?  You  look  like  a  ghost. 

Leslie  (graciously  smiling,  with  an  instinctive  resumption  of  her  social 
manner}  :  No,  he's  been  kindness  itself.  I  daresay  the  strain  is  be- 
ginning to  tell  on  me  a  little.  (She  hold's  out  her  hand  to  Joyce).  Good- 
bye. It's  good  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble  for  me.  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  you  how  grateful  I  am. 

Joyce  :  I  shan't  see  you  again  till  just  before  the  trial  tomorrow 

Leslie  :  I've  got  a  lot  to  do  before  then.     I've  been  making  M- 
Parker  a  lace  collar,  and  I  want  to  get  it  done  before  I  leave  here. 

Mrs.  Parker  :  It's  so  grand,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  myself  to 
wear  it.  She  makes  beautiful  lace  you'd  be  surprised. 

Joyce  :   I  know  she  does. 

Leslie  :   I'm  afraid  it's  my  only  accomplishment 

Joyce-:  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Parker. 

Mrs.  Parker  :  Good  morning,,  sir. 

She  goes  out  accompanied  by  Leslie. 

Joyce  gathers  his  papers  together.  There  is  a'  knock  at  the  door. 
Joyce  :  Come  in. 

The  door  is  opened  and  Ong  Chi  Seng  enters. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  I  desire  to  remind  you,  sir,  that  you  have  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  Reed,  of  Reed  and  Pollock,  at  twdve-thirty. 

Joyce  (with  a  glance  at  his  watch)  :  He'll  have  to  wait. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Very  good,  sir.  (He  goes  to  the  door  and  is  about 
to  go  out,  then,  as  though  on  an  afterthought,  he  stops.)  Is  there  any- 
thing further  you  wish  me  to  say  to  my  friend,  sir  ? 

Joyce  :   What  friend  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  About  the  letter  which  Mrs.  Crosbie  wrote  to 
Hammond,  deceased,  sir. 

Joyce  (very  casually)  :  Oh,  I'd  forgotten  about  that.  I  meniioned 
it  to  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  she  denied  having  written  anything  of  the  sort. 
It's  evidently  a  forgery 

He  takes  out  the  copy  from  the  papers  in  front  of  him,  and  hands  it  to 
Ong  Chi  Seng.  The  Chinaman  .ignores  the  gesture. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  In  that  case,  sir,  I  suppose  there -would  be  no 
objection  if  my  friend  delivered  the  letter  to  the'Public  Pro.secmor. 

Joyce  :  None.  But  I  don't  quite  see  whaTgood  that  would  do 
your  friend. 
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Ong  Chi  Seng  :  My  friend  thought  it  was  his  duty,  sir,  in.  the 

interests  of  justice. 

Joyce  (grimly}  '•  I  am  the  last  man  in  the  -world  to  interfere  with 
anyone  who  wishes  to  do  his  duty,  Ong. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  I  quite  understand,  sir,  but  from  ;ny  study  of  the 
case,  R.  v.  Crosbie,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  production  of  such  a, 
letter  would  be  damaging  to  our  client. 

Joyce  :  I  have  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  your  legal  acumen, 
Ong  Chi  Seng. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  It  has  occurred  to  me,  sir,  that  if  I  could  persuade 
my  friend  to  induce  the  Chinese  woman  who  has  the  letter  to  deliver 
it  into  our  hands  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Joyce  :  I  suppose  your  friend  is  a  business  man.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances do  you  think  he  would  be  induced  to  part  with  the  letter  ? 

Ong  Cm  Seng  :  He  has  not  got-  the  letter. 

Joyce  :  Oh,  has  he  got  a  friend,  too  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  The  Chinese  woman  has  got  the  letter.  He  is  only 
a  relation  of  the  Chinese  woman.  She  is  an  ignorant  woman  ;  she 
did  not  know  the  value  of  the  letter  till  my  friend  told  her. 

Jcyce  :  What  value  did  he  put  on  it  ? 

Cng  Chi  Seng  :    Ten  thousand  dollars,  sir. 

Joyce  :  Good  God  !  Where  on  earth  do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Crosbie 
can  get  ten  thousand  dollars  ?  I  tell  you  the  letter's  a  forgery,  • 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Mr.  Crosbie  owns  an  eighth  share  of  the  Bekong 
Rubber  Estate,  and  a  sixth  share  of  the  Kelanton  River  Rubber  Estate. 
I.  have  a  friend  who  will  lend  him  the  money  on  the  security  of  his 
properties. 

Joyce  :  You  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  Ong. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :   Yes,  sir. 

Joyce  :  Well,  you  can  tell  them  all  to  go  to  hell.  I  would  never 
advise  Mr.  Crosbie  to  give  a  penny  more  than  five  thousand  for  a  letter 
that  can  be  very  easily  explaii.  .-. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  The  Chinese  woman  does  not  want  to  sell  the 
letter, /sir.  My  friend  took  a  long  time  to  persuade  her.  It  is  useless 
to  off>r  her  less  than  the  sum  mentioned. 

Joyce  •  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  an  awful  lot. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Mr.  Crosbie  will  certainly  pay  it  rather  than  see  . 
his  wife  Ivnred  by  the  neck,  sir. 

Joyce  :  V/hy  cUd  your  friend  fix  upon  that  particular  amount  ? 
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Ong  Chi  Seng  :  I  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  anything  from  you, 
sir.  Upon  making  enquiry,  sir,  my  frierd  csme  to  the  conclusion  that 
ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  largest  sum  Mr.  Crosbie  could  possibly  get.1 

Joyce  :  Ah,  that  is  precisely  what  occurred  to  me.  Well,  I  will, 
speak  to  Mr.  Crosbie. 

Ong  Cb.i  Seng  :  Mr.  Crosbie  is  still  here,  sir. 

Joyce  :  Oh  !     What's  he  doing  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  We  have  only  a  very  short  time,  sir,  and  thd 
matter,  in  my  opinion,  biooks  of  no  delay* 

Joyce  :  In  that  case  be  brief,  Ong. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  It  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  wish  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Crosbie  and,  therefore,  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  to  wait.' 
If  it  would  be  convenient  for  you  to  speafc  to  him  now,  sir,  I  could  impart1 
your  decision  to  my  friend  when  I  have  my  tiffin. 

Joyce  :  Where  is  the  Chinese  woman  now  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  She  is  staying  in  the  house  of  my  friend/ sir.* 

Joyce  :  Will  she  come  to  my  office  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  I  think  it  more  better  you  go  to  her,  sir.    I  can 

take  you  to  the  house  tonight,  and  she  will  give  you  the  letter.  She 
is  a  very  ignorant  woman  and  she  does  not  understand  cheques. 

Joyce  :  I  wasn't  thinking  of  giving  her  a  cheque.  I  should  bring 
banknotes  with  me. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  It  would  only  be  waste  of  time  to  bring  less  than 
ten  thousand  dollars,  sir. 

Joyce  :   I   quite  understand. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Crosbie  that  you  wish  to  see  him., 
sir? 

Joyce  :   Ong  Chi  Seng. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :   Yes,  sir. 

Joyce  :   Is  there  anything  else  you  know  ? 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  No,  sir.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  confidential 
clerk  should  have  no  secrets  from  his  employer.  May  I  ask  why  you 
make  this  enquiry,  sir  ? 

Joyce  :   Call  Mr.  Crosbie. 

Ong  Chi  Seng  :  Very  good,  sir. 

He  goes  out,  and  in  a  moment  opens  the  door  once  more  for  Crosbie: 

Joyce  :  Its  good  of  you  to  have  waited,  old  man. 

Crosbie  :  Your  clerk  said  that  you  particularly  wished  me  to. 
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Joyce  (as  casually  as  he  can]  :-A  rather  unpleasant  thing  has  hap- 
pened, Bob.  It  appears  that  your  wife  sent  a  letter  to  Hammond  asking 
him  to  come  to  the  bungalow  on  the  night  he  was  killed. 

Crosbie  :  But  that's  impossible.  She's  always  stated  that  she  had 
had  no  communication  with  Hammond.  I  know  from  my  own  know- 
ledge that  she  hadn't  set  eyes  upon  him-  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Joyce  :  The  fact  remains  that  the  letter  exists.-  It's  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chinese  woman  Hammond  was  living  with. 

Crosbie  :  What  did  she  write  to  him  for  ? 

Joyce  :  Your  wife  meant  to  give  you  a  present  on  your  birthday, 
and  she  wanted  Hammond  to  help  her  to  get  it.  Your  birthday  was 
just  about  then,  wasn't  it  ? 

Crosbie  :  Yes.     In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  fortnight  ago  today. 

Joyce  :  In  the  emotional  excitement  that  she  suffered  from  after  the 
tragedy  she  forgot  that  she'd  written  a  letter  to  him,  and  having  once 
denied  having  any  communication  with  Hammond  she  was  afraid  to 
say  she'd  made  a  mistake. 

Crosbie  :  Why  ? 

Joyce  :  My  dear  fellow.  It  was,  of  course,  very  unfortunate,  but 
I  daresay  it  was  not  unnatural. 

Oosbie  :  That's  unlike  Leslie.  I've  never  known  her  afraid  of 
anything.  • 

Joyce  :  The  circumstances  were  exceptional. 

Crosbie  :  Does  it  very  much  matter  ?  If  she's  asked  about  it  she 
can  explain. 

Joyce  :  It  would  be  very  awkward  if  this  letter  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  prosecution.  Your  wife  has  lied,  and  she  would  be 
asked  some  difficult  questions. 

Crosbie  :  Leslie  would  never  tell  a  lie  intentionally. 

Joyce  (with  a  shadow  of  impatience}  :  My  dear  Bob,  you  must  try  to 
understand.  Don't  you  see  that  it  alters  things  a  good  deal  if  Ham- 
mond did  not  intrude,  an  unwanted  guest,  but  came  to  your  house 
by  invitation  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  arouse  in  the  jury  a  certain  in- 
decision of  mind. 

Crosbie  :  I  may  be  very  stupid,  but  I  don't  understand.  You 
lawyers,  you  seem  to  take  a  delight  in  making  mountains  out  of  mole- 
heaps.  After  all,  Howard,  you're  not  only  my  lawyer,  you're  the  oldest 
friend  I  have  in  the  world. 

Joyce  :  I  know.    That  is  why  I'm  taking  a  step  the  gravity  of 
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which  I  can  never  expect  you  to  realise.  I  think  we  must  get  hold 
of  that  letter.  I  want  you  to  authorise  me  to  buy  it 

Crosbic  :  I'll  do  whatever  you  think  is  right. 

Joyce  :  I  don't  think  it's  right,  but  I-  think  it's  expedient.  Juries 
are  very  stupid.  I  think  it's  just  as  well  not  to  worry  them  with  more 
evidence  than  they  can  conveniently  deal  with. 

Crosbie  :  Well,  I  don't  pretend  to  understand,  but  I'm  perfectly 
prepared  to  leave  myself  in  your  hands. .  Go  ahead  and  do  as  you 
think  fit.  I'll  pay. 

Joyce  •  All  right.    And  now  put  the  matter  out  of  your  mind. 

Crosbie  •  That's  easy.-  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  belive  that 
Leslie  had  ever  done  anything  that  wasn't  absolutely  square  and  above 
board.  * 

Joyce     Let's. go  to  tne  club.    1  badly  want  a  whisky  and  soda. 

Curtain 
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GLOSSARY 

ACT.  II. 

Trimly  : 

neatly 

Blazes  : 

hell 

Kit: 

Workmen's  dress 

Grubby  • 

dirty 

Tramping  • 

walking 

Red  tape  : 

routine 

Decent  : 

respectable 

Verdict  : 

decision 

Exterminate  : 

get  rid  of 

Noxious  vermin 

harmful  poison 

Panic  : 

sudden  fear 

Far-fetched  : 

not  clear 

Sikh: 

Hindu 

Brick  : 

Kind 

Sidles  : 

walks  timidly 

Discretion  : 

caution,  good  judgment 

Matron  : 

woman  guard  in  prison 

Unvarnished  : 

unchanged 

Intimate  terms  : 

strong  friendly  relations 

Bangles  : 

rings 

Sockets  : 

deep  holes 

Plain  -  sailing  : 

going  smoothly 

Bringing  up-odium 

:     general  dislike 

Shrewd  : 

good,  clever 

Suborning  : 

bribing 

Acumen  : 

skill 

Brooks  : 

permits 

Intentionally  : 

on  purpose 

Making  mountains 

out  of  moleheaps  :  making  a  fuss  about 

>  something  trivial 

Square  : 

honest 

Above  -  board  : 

frank. 
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General  Exercices 
ACT  II. 

Answer  these  questions  on  Act.  II 

1  -.     Where  does  this  act  take  place  ?    Why 

2 .     What  was  the  effect  of  Leslie's  imprisonment  on  her  husband  ? 

3;    Why  did  the  Attorney  General  not  let  Leslie  out  on  bail? 

4 .  What  was  the  only  thing  that  worried  Joyce  ? 

5.  *What  was  the  cause  of  the  strong  feeling  of  hatred  for  Ham- 

mond among  people  ? 

6.  How  did  Joyce  at  first  treat  bis  assistant,  Ong-Chi  ? 

7 .  What  made  Joyce  change  his  attitude  towards  Ong-Chi  ? 

8.  What  were  the  contents  of  Leslie's  letter  to  Hammond  ? 

9.  How  would  the  appearance  ot  that  letter  «change  the  com- 

plexion »  of  the  case  ? 

10.  Who  possessed  that  later  ?  Why  was  it  necessary  to  get  that 

letter  ? 

1 1 .  What  was   Leslie's  first  attitude  towards    the  information 

given  by  Joyce  ? 

12.  Why  did  she  confess  at  last  that  she  had  written  the  letter  ? 

13.  What  did  sjie  beg  Joyce  to  do  ? 

14.  Why  did  Joyce  refuse  at  first  ?  Why  did  he  agree  at  last  ? 
15'.     Do  you  think  he  was  justified  in  doing  so  ? 

16-     What  price  was  asked  for  the  letttr  ?  Why  was  that    sum 

fixed  ? 

1 7      Why  did  Crosbie  at  first  refuse  to  allow  Joyce  to  buy  the  letter  ? 
1 8 .     W&at  would  be  Leslie's  fate  if  the  letter  was  presented  to  the 

prosecuticn  ? 
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B.  —  Complete  with  reference  to  Act.  II  : 

1 .  Since  Leslie's  imprisonment,  Crosbie  

2 .  Hammond  had  such  a  bad  reputation 

3 .  Many  people  talked  badly  about  Hammond  because 

•\ .  Joyce  Was  sure  that 

'  5 .  Mrs  Parkers  admired  Leslie  who 

6 .  Ong  Chi  informed  Mr.  Joyce 

7 .  The  Chinese  woman  would  not unless    

8 .  Crosbie  thought  that  the  price  because 

9 .  When  Mr.  Joyce Leslie 

10 .  Although  Mr.  Joyce  was  an  honest  lawyer ..so  that . . 

1 1 .  The  duty  of  a  lawyer    regrdless  of  

12.  Leslie  lost  hersclf-control    when    

13 .  Joyce  was  going  to  save  Leslie  in  spite  of 

14.  Unless  the  letter    

15.  The  Chinese  woman  who    


C.  —  Comment  on  the  following  statements  : 

*    1 .     «lt's  funny  that  you  should  hwe  taken  it  all  so  much  harder 
than  your  missus ». 

2.  «Is  it  murder  to  exterminate  noxious  vermin  ?» 

3.  «The  matter  upon  which  I  desire  to  speak  to  you,  sir,  is 

delicate  and  confidential ». 

4.  «Oh,  horrible.     Stout  and  printed  and  powdered.    Not  even 

young.    She's  older  then  I  am». 

5.  «I  didn't  write  it.     I  swear  I  didn't  write  it». 

6.  «I  daresay  it's  rather  extravagant  and  emotional ». 

7.  «I  do  not  believe  the  jury  would  have  left  the  box*. 

8       «Heaven  knows,  I  don't  wish  to  make  phrases,  but  I've  alway 
thought  I  was  by  way  of  being  an  honest  man ». 
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ACT.  Ill 

Scene  :  The  scene  is  the  same  as  in  Act.  I.  The  sitting-room  at  the 
Crosbies1  bungalow. 

It  is  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  the  light  is  soft  and  mellow. 

When  the  curtain  rises  the  stage  is  empty,  but  immediately  the  sound 
is  heard  of  a  car  stopping,  and  Mrs.  Joyce  and  Withers  come  up  the 
steps  of  the  verandah  and  enter  the  room.  They  are  followed  in  an  instant 
by  the  Head-Boy  and  another  Chinese  servant,  one  zcith  a  suit -case  and 
the  stker  iisiih  a  large  basket.  Mrs.  Joyce  is  a  handsome  woman  of  about 
forty. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  Good  gracious,  how  desolate  the  place  looks.  You 
can  sec  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  that  ihere  hasn't  been  a  woman  here 
to  look  after  things. 

Withers  :  I  must  say  it  does  look  a  bit  dreary. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  I  knew  it.  I  felt  it  in  my  bones.  That's  why  I 
wanted  to  get  here  before  Leslie.  I  thought  we  might  have  a  chance 
to  do  a  little  something  before  she  came. 

(She  goes  over  to  the  piano,  opens  it  and  puts  a  piece  of  music  on  the 
stand}. 

Withers  :  A  few  flowers  would  help. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  I  wonder  if  these  wretched  boys  will  have  had  the 
sense  to  pick  some.  (To  the  Head-Boy  n-ho  bears  the  basket}.  Is  the 
ice  all  right,  boy  ? 

Head-Boy  :  Yes,  missy. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  Well,  put  it  in  some  place  where  it  won't  melt.  Are 
there  any  flowers  ? 

Head-Boy  :  My  lookee  see. 

Withers  :  They  ought  to  be  here  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  We  went  very  fast,  you  know.  And  I  daresay  a 
good  many  people  wanted  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  Leslie.  I  don't 
suppose  they  were  able  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  they  expected.  - 

The  boys  go  out. 

Withers  :  I'll  wait  till  they  com?,  shall  I  ? 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  Of  course  you  must  wait. 

Withers  :    I  thought  the  Attorney-General  was  very  decent. / 
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Mrs.  Joyce  :  I  knew  he  would  be.  I  know  his  wife,  you  know. 
She  said  she  thought  Leslie  should  never  be  tried  at  all.  But,  of  course, 
men  are  so  funny. 

Withers  :  I  shall  never  forget  the  shout  that  went  up  when  the 
jury  came  in  and  said  :  «Not  guilty ». 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  It  was  thrilling,  wasn't  it  ?  And  Leslie  absolu  tely 
impassive,  sitting  there  as  though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  her.  < 

Withers  :  I  can't  get  over  the  way  she  gave  her  evidence.  By 
George,  she's  a  marvel. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  It  was  beautiful.  I  couldn't  help  crying.  It  was  so 
modest  and  so  restrained.  Howard,  who  thinks  me  very  hysterical 
and  impulsive,  told  me  the  other  day  he'd  never  khown  a  -woman  who 
had  so  much  self-control  as  Leslie.  And  that's  real  praise,  because 
I  don't  think  he  very  much  likes  her. 

Withers:  Why  not? 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  Oh,  you  know  what  men  are.  They  never  care 
very  much  for  the  women  their  particular  friends  marry. 

There  is  the  sound  of  a  car  driving  up. 

Withers  :  There  they  are.    They  haven't  been  so  long,  after  all. 

Mrs.  Joyce  (going  over  to  the  verandah}  :  No,  they  must  have 
started  within  ten  minutes  of  us.  (Calling).  Leslie  !  Leslie  ! 

Leslie  comes  on,  followed  by  Crosbie  and  Joyce.  Crosbie  is 
wearing  a  neat  suit.  Leslie  wears  a  silk  wrap  and  a  hat. 

Leslie  :   You  haven't  been  here  long,  have  you  ? 

Mrs.  Joyce  (taking  her  in  her  arms)  .  Welcome.  Welcome  back 
to  your  home. 

Leslie  (releasing  herself)  :  Darling.  (She  looks  round).  How  nice 
and  cosy  it  looks.  I  can  hardly  realise  that  I've  ever  been  away. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  Are  you  tired  ?    Would  you  like  to  go  and  lie  down  ? 

Leslie  :  Tired  ?  Why,  I've  been  doing  nothing  but  rest  for  the 
jast  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  Oh,  Bob,  aren't  you  happy  to  have  her  back  again  ?    ... 

Joyce  :  Now,  Dorcthy,  don't  gush,  and  if  you  must  gush,  gush 
over  me. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  I'm  not  going  to  gush  over  you,  you  old  brute.  What 
have  you  done  ? 

Leslie  (holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  with  a  charming  smile)  :  He's  done 
everything.  I  can  never  thank  him  enough.  You  don't  know  what 
he's  been  to  me  through  all  this  dreary  time  of  waiting. 
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Mrs.  Joyce     I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  thought  you  made 
rather  a  good  speech,  Howard, 

Joyce     Thank  you  for  those  kind  words. 
Mrs.  Joyce  :  I  think  perhaps  you  might  have  been  a  little  more 
impassioned  without  hurting  yourself. 

Withers  .   I  don't  agree  with  you,  Mrs.  Joyce.    It's  just  because 

it  was  so  cold  and  measured  and  business  like  that  it  was  so  effective. 

Joyce  .  Let's  have  this  drink  you've  been  talking  about,  Dorothy. 

Mrs.  Joyce  :  Come  and  lielp  me,  Mr.  Withers.    When  I  make  a 

cocktail  I  want  a  great  many  assistants. 

Leslie  (taking  off  her  hat]  :  I  know  what  an  elaborate  business  your 
million-dollar  cocktail  is,  Dorothy. 

Mrs.  Joyce  (as  she  goes  out  with  Withers)  :  Don't  be  impatient.     I 
can't  hurry  it.    I  must  take  my  time. 
Leslie  :  I'll  go  and  tidy  myself  up. 

Crosbie  :  You  don't  need  it.    You  look  as  if  you'd  just  come  out 
of  a  bandbox. 

Leslie  :  1  shan't  be  a  minute. 

Crosbie  :  There's  something  I  particularly  want  to  say  to  yon. 
Joyce  :  I'll  make  myself  scarce. 

Crosbie  :  No,  I  want  you,  old  man.    I  want  your  legal  opinion. 
Joyce  :  Oh,  do  you  ?    Fire  away. 

Crosbie  :  WeD,  look  here,  I  want  to  get  Leslie  away  from  here  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Joyce  :  I  think  a  bit  of  a  holiday  would  do  you  both  gocd. 
Leslie  :  Could  you  get  away,  Robert  ?    Even  if  it's  only  for  two  or 
three  weeks   I'd  be  thankful. 

Crosbie  :  What's  the  use  of  two  or  three  weeks  ?  We  must  get 
away  for  good. 

Leslie  :  But  how  can  we  ? 

Joyce  :  You  can't  very  well  throw  up  a  job  like  this.  You'd  never 
get  such  a  good  one  again,  you  know. 

Crosbie  :  That's  where  you're  wrong.  I've  got  something  in 
view  that's  much  better.  We  can  neither  of  us  live  here.  It  would 
be  impossible.  We've  gone  through  too  much  in  this  bungalow.  How 
can  we  ever  forget. .  . 

Leslie  (with  a  shudder}  :  No,  don't,  Bob,  don't. 
Crosbie  (to  Joyce)  :  You  see.    Heaven  knows,  Leslie  has  nerves^ 
of  iron,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance.    You  know  how1 
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Robert,  You  needn't  worry  about  me,  really.    I  shall  settle  down  here 
quite  comfortably. 

Crosbie  :  Don't  talk  nonsense,  darling.  It's  only  a  moment  ago 
that  you  said  you'd  give  anything  to  clear  out. 

Leslie  :  I  spoke  without  thinking.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  run  away.  The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  sit  tight.  Everybody's 
been  so  kind,  there's  no  reason  to  suppose  they're  not  going  to  con- 
tinue. I'm  sure  all  our  friends  will  do  all  they  can  to  make  things 
easy  for  us. 

Crosbie  :  You  know,  dear,  you  mustn't  be  frightened  at  a  little 
risk.  It's  only  if  one  takes  risks  that  one  can  make  big  money. 

Joyce  :  These  Chinese  estates  are  never  any  good.  You  know 
how  haphazard  and  careless  the  Chinese  are. 

Crosbie  :  This  is  not  that  son  of  thing  at  all.  It  belongs  to 
a  very  progressive  Chinaman,  and  he's  had  a  European  manager.  It's 
not  a  leap  in  the  dark.  It's  a  thoroughly  sound  proposition,  and  I  reckon 
that  in  ten  years  I  can  make  enough  money  to  allow  us  to  retire.  Then 
we'll  settle  down  in  England  and  live  like  lords. 

Leslie  :  Honestly,  Robert,  I'd  prefer  to  stay  here.  I'm  attached  to 
the  place,  and  when  I've  had  time  to  forget  all  that  has  happened.  .  . 

Crosbie  :  How  can  you  forget  ? 

Joyce  :  Anyhow,  it's  not  a  thing  that  you  must  enter  into  without 
due  consideration.  You'd  naturally  want  to  go  over  to  Sumatra  and 
look  for  yourself. 

Crosbie  :  That's  just  it.  I've  got  to  make  up  my  mind  at  once. 
The  offer  only  holds  for  thirty-six  hours. 

Joyce  :  But,  my  dear  fellow,  you  can't  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  an  estate  without  proper  investigation.  None  of  you  planters,  are 
any  too  businesslike,  but  really  there  are  limits. 

Crosbie  :  Don't  try  to  make  me  out  a  bigger  fool  than  I  am.  I've 
had  it  examined  and  it's  worth  fifty  thousand  if  it's  worth  a  dollar. 
I've  got  all  the  papers  in  my  office.  I'll  go  and  get  them  and  you  can 
see  for  yourself.  And  I  have  a  couple  of  photographs  of  the  bungalow 
to  show  Leslie. 

Leslie  :  I  don't  want  to  see  them. 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  come,  darling.  That's  just  nerves.  That  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  for  you  to  get  away.  Darling,  in  this  case  you  must 
let  me  have  my  own  way.  I  want  to  go,  too.  I  can't  stay  here  any 
more. 
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lonely  the  life  is.  I  should  never  have  a  moment's  peace  when  I  was . 
out  and  thought  of  her  sitting  in  this  room  by  herself.  It's  out  of  the 
question. 

Leslie  :  Oh>  don't  think  of  me,  Bob.  You've  made  this  estate,  it 
was  nothing  when  you  came  here.  Why,  it's  like  your  child.  It's  th? 
apple  of  your  eye. 

Crosbie  :  1  hate  it  now.  I  hate  every  tree  on  it.  I  must  get  away, 
and  so  must  you.  You  don't  want  to  stay  ? 

Leslie  :  It's  all  been  so  miserable.  I  don't  want  to  make  any  mor<* 
difficulties. 

Crosbie  :  I  know  our  only  chance  of  peace  is  to  get  to  some  place 
where  we  can  forget. 

Joyce  :  But  could  you  get  another  job  ? 

Crosbie  :  Yes,  that's  just  it.  Something  has  suddenly  cropped  up. 
That'  why  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  it  at  once.  It's  in  Sumatra. 
We'd  be  right  away  from  everybody,  and  the  only  people-  round  us 
would  be  Dutch.  We'd  start  a  new  life,  with  new  friends.  The  only 
thing  is  that  you'd  be  awfully  lonely,  darling. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  I  wouldn't  mind  that.  I'm  used  to  loneliness.  (With 
sudden  vehemence').  I'd  be  glad  to  go,'  Robert.  I.  don't  want  to  stay 
here. 

Crosbie  :  That  settles  it  then.  I'll  go  straight  ahead  and  we  can 
fix  things  up  at  once. 

Joyce  :  Is  the  money  as  good  as  here  ? 

Crosbie  :  I  hope  it'll  be  better.  At  all  events  I  shall  be  working 
for  myself  and  not  for  a  rotten  company  in  London. 

Joyce  (startles')  :  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  You're  not  buying 
an  estate  ? 

Crosbie  :  Yes,  I  am.  Why  should  I  go  on  sweating  my  life  out 
for  other  people  ?  It's  a  chance  in  a  thousand.  It  belongs  to  a  Malacca 
Chinaman  who's  in  financial  difficulties,  and  he's  willing  to  let  it  go  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars  if  he  can  have  the  money  the  day  after  tomorrow. 

Joyce  :  But  how  are  you  going  to  raise  thirty  thousand  dollars  ? 

Crosbie  :  Well,  P  ve  saved  about  ten  thousand  since  I've  been  in 
the  Ei-,t,  and  Charlie  Meadows  is  willing  to  let  me  have  the  balance 
on  mortgage. 

Leslie  and  Joyce  exchange  a  glance  of  consternation. 

Joyce  :  It  seems  rather  rash  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket. 
Leslie  :  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  take  such  a  risk  on  my  account. 
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Leslie  (with  anguish)  :  Oh,  why  are  you  so  obstinate  ? 

Crosbie  :  Come,  come,  dear,  don't  be  unreasonable.  Let  me  go 
and  get  the  papers.  I  shan't  be  a  minute. 

He  goes  out.  There  is  a  moment's  silence.  Lesie  looks  at  Joyce 
with  terrified  appeal  \  he  makes  a  despairing  gesture. 

Joyce  :  I  had  to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  letter. 

Leslie  :  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Joyce  (miserably)  :  What  can  I  do  ? 

Leslie  :  Oh,  don't  tell  him  now.  Give  me  a  little  time.  I'm  at 
rhe  end  of  my  strength.  I  can't  bear  anything  more.  v. 

Joyce  :  You  heard  what  he  said.  He  wants  the  money  at  once  to 
buy  this  estate.  He  can't.  He  hasn't  got  if. 

Leslie  :  Give  me  a  little  time. 

Joyce  :  L  can't  afford  to  give  you  a  sum  like  that. 

Leslie  :  No,  I  don't  expect  you  to.    Perhaps  I  can  get  it  somehow. 

Joyce  :  How  ?  You  know  it's  impossible.  It's  money  I  put  by 
for  the  education  of  my  boys.  I  was  glad  to  advance  it,  and  I  wouldn't 
have  minded  waiting  a  few  weeks.  .  . 

Leslie  (interrupting)  :  If  you'd  only  give  me  a  month  I'd  have  tizne 
to  think  of  something.  I. could  prepare  Robert  and  explain  to  him 
by  degrees.  I'd  watch  for  my  opportunity. 

Joyce  :  If  he  buys  this  estate  the  money  will  be  gone.  No,  no, 
no.  I  can't  let  him  do  that.  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind  to  you,  but 
I  can't  lose  my  money. 

Leslie  :  Where  is  the  letter  ? 

Joyce  :  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Joyce  :  I'm  dreadfully  sorry  for  you. 

Leslie  :  Oh,  don't  be  sorry  for  me.  I  don't  matter.  It's  Robert. 
It'll  break  his  heart,  i 

Joyce  :  If  there  were  only  some  other  way.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do. 

Leslie  :  I  suppose  you're  right.  There's  only  one  thing  to  do. 
Tell  him.  Tell  him  and  have  done  with  it.  I'm  broken. 

Crosbie  comes  in  again  with  a  bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand  and  two 
large  photographs. 

Crosbie  :  Of  course  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Leslie  I  should  have  run 
over  to  Sumatra  last  week.  I'd  just  like  you  to  have  a  look  first  at 
the  report  I've  had.  -* 
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Joyce  :  Look  here,  Bob,  has  it  struck  you  that  your  costs  over  this 
affair  will  be  pretty  heavy  ? 

Crosbie  :  I  know  all  you  lawyers  are  robbers.  I  daresay  this  will 
leave  me  a  little  short  of  ready  money,  but  I  don't  suppose  you'll  mind 
if  I  keep  you  waiting  till  I've  had  time  to  settle  down.  You  know  I  can 
be  trusted,  and  if  you  like  I'll  pay  you  interest. 

Joyce  :  I  don't  think  you  have  any  idea  how  large  the  sum  is.  Of 
course,  we  don't  want  to  press  you,  but  we  can't  be  out  of  our  money 
indefinitely.  I  think  I  should  warn  you  that  when  you've  settled  with  us, 
you  won't  have  much  money  left  over  to  embark  in  rather  hazardous 
speculations. 

Crosbie  :  You're  putting  the  fear  of  God  into  me.  How  much 
will  the  costs  come  to  ? 

Joyce  :  I'm  not  going  to  charge  you  anything  for  my  personal 
services.  Whatever  I've  done  has  been  done  out  of  pure  friendship, 
but  there  are  certain  out-of-pocket  expenses  that  I'm  afraid  you  must 
pay. 

Crosbie  :  Of  course.  It's  awfully  good  of  you  not  to  wish  to 
charge  me  for  anything  else.  I  hardly  like  to  accept.  What  do  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  amount  to  ? 

Joyce  :  You  remember  that  I  told  you  yesterday  that  there  was  a 
letter  of  Leslie's  that  I  thought  we  ought  to  get  hold  of. 

Crosbie  :  Yes.  I  really  didn't  think  it  mattered  very  much,  but  of 
course  I  put  myself  in  your  hands.  I  thought  you  were  making  a 
great  deal  out  of  something  that  wasn't  very  important. 

Joyce  :  You  told  me  to  do  what  I  thought  fit,  and  I  bought  the 
letter  from  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  was.  I  had  to  pay  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  it. 

.      Crosbie  :  What  a  bore  !    Still,  if  you  thought  it  necessary,  I'm  hot 
going  to  grouse.    How  much  was  it  ? 

Joyce  :  I'm  afraid  I  had  to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

Crosbie  (aghast)  :  Ten  thousand  dollars!  Why,  that's  a  fortune. 
I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  a  couple  of  hundred.  You  must  have 
been  mad. 

Joyce  :  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  wouldn't  have  given  it  if  I 
could  have  got  it  for  less. 

Crosbie  :  But  that's  everything  I  have  in  the  world.  It  reduces  me 
to  beggary. 
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Joyce  :  Not  that  exactly,  but  you  must  understand  that  you  haven't 
got  money  to  buy  an  estate  with. 

Crosbie  :  But  why  didn't  you  let  them  bring  the  letter  in  and  tell 
them  to  do  what  they  damned  well  liked  ? 

Joyce  :  I  didn't  dare. 

Crosbie  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  letter? 

Joyce  :  If  you  wanted  your  wife  acquitted. 

Crosbie  :  Bui. .  .  but.  .  .  I  don't  understand.  You're  not  going 
to  tell  me  that  they  could  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  They 
couldn't  have  hanged  her  for  putting  a  noxious  vermin  out  of  the  way. 

Joyce  :  Of  course,  they  wouldn't  have  hanged  her.  But  they 
might  have  found  her  guilty  of  manslaughter.  I  daresay  she'd  have 
got  off  with  two  -or  three  years. 

Crosbie  :  Three  years.  My  Leslie.  My  little  Leslie.  It  would 
have  killed  her.  .  .  But  what  was  there  in  the  letter  ? 

Joyce  :  I  told  you  yesterday. 

Leslie  :  It  was  very  stupid  of  me.     I.  .  . 

Crosbie  (interrupting)  :  I  remember  now.  You  wrote  to  Ham- 
mond to  ask  him  to  come  to  the  bungalow. 

Leslie  :  Yes. 

Crosbie  :  You  wanted  him  to  get  something  for  you,  didn't  you  ? 

Leslie  :  Yes,  I  wanted  to  get  a  present  for  your  birthday. 

Crosbie  :  Why-  should  you  have  asked  him  ? 

Leslie  :  I  wanted  to  get  you  a  gun.  He  knew  all  about  that  sor  t  of 
thing,  and  you  know  how  ignorant  I  am. 

Crosbie  :  Bertie  Cameron  had  a  brand  new  gun  he  wanted  to  sell. 
I  went  into  Singapore  on  the  night  of  Hammond's  death  to  buy  it. 
Why  should  you  want  to  make  me  a  present  of  anotner  ? 

Leslie  :  How  should  I  know  that  you  were  going  to  buy  a  gun  ? 

Crosbie  (abruptly)  :  Because  I  told  you. 

Leslie  :  I'd  forgotten.    I  can't  remember  everythirg. 

Crosbie  :  You  hadn't  forgotten  that. 

Leslie  :  What  do  you  mean,  Robert  ?  Why  are  you  talking  to  me 
like  this  ? 

Crosbie  (to  Joyce)  :  Wasn't  it  a  criminal  offence  that  you  com- 
mitted in  buying  that  letter  ? 

Joyce  (trying  not  to  take  it  seriously)  :  It's  not  the  sort  of  thing  that 
a  respectable  lawyer  does  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business. 
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Crosbie  (pressing  him)  :  It  was  a  criminal  offence  ? 

Joyce  :  I've  been  trying  to  keep  the  feet  out  of  my  mind.  But  i, 
you  insist  on  a  straight  answer  I'm  afraid  I  must  admit  it  was. 

Crosbie  :  Then  why  did  you  do  it  ?  You,  you  of  all  people. 
What  were  you  trying  to  save  me  from  ? 

Joyce  :  Well,  I've  told  you.    I  felt  that.  .  . 

Crosbie  (hard  and  stern)   :  No,  you  haven't. 

Joyce  :  Come,  come,  Bob,  don't  be  a  fool.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.  Juries  are  very  stupid,  and  you  don't  want  to  let  them 
get  any  silly  ideas  in  their  heads. 

Crosbie  :  Who  has  the  letter  now  ?    Have  you  got  it  ? 

Joyce  :  Yes. 

Crosbie  :  Where  is  it  ? 

Joyce  :  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ? 

Crosbie  (violently)  :  God  damn  it,  I  want  to  See  it. 

Joyce  :  I've  got  no  right  to  show  it  you. 

,  Crosbie  :  Is  it  your  money  you  bought  it  with,  or  mine  ?  I've  got 
to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  for  that  letter,  and  by  God  I'm  going  to 
see  it.  At  least  I'd  like  to  know  that  I've  had  my  money's  worth, 

Leslie  :  Let  him  see  it.  * 

Without  a  word  Joyce  takes  his  pocket-book  from  his  pocket  and 
takes  out  the  letter.  He  hands  it  to  Crosbie.  He  reads  it. 

Crosbie  (hoarsely}  :  What  does  it  mean  ? 

Leslie  :  It  means  that  Geoff  Hammond  was  my  lover. 

Crosbie  (catering  his  face  with  his  hands}  :  No,  no,  no. 

Joyce:  Why  did  you~kill  him? 

Leslie  :  He'd  been  my  lover  for  years.  He  became  my  lover 
almost  immediately  after  he  came  back  from  the  war. 

Crosbie  (in  agony")  :  It's  not  true. 

Leslie  :  I  used  to  drive  out  to  a  place  we  knew  and  he  met  me,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  when  Robert  went  to  Singapore  he  used 
to  come  to  the  bungalow  late,  when  the  boys  had  gone  for  the  night. 
We  saw  one  another,  constantly,  all  the  time. 

Crosbie  :  I  trusted  you.    I  loved  you. 

Leslie  :  And  then  lately,  a  year  ago,  he  began  to  change.  I  didn't 
know  what  was  the  matter.  I  couldn't  believe  that  he  didn't  care  for 
me  any  more.  I  was  frantic.  Oh,  if  you  knew  what  agonies  I  en- 
dured. I  passed  through  hell.  I  knew  he  didn't  want  me  any  more, 
,anq  I  wouldn't  let  him  go.  Sometimes,  I  thought  he  hated  me.  Misery  ! 
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Misery  !  I  loved  him.  I  didn't  want  to  love  him.  I  couldn't  help 
myself.  I  hated  myself  for  loving  him,  and  yet  he  was  everything  in 
the  world  to  me.  He  was  all  my  life. 

Crosbie:    Oh,  God  !    Oh,  God  ! 

Leslie  :  And  then  I  heard  he  was  living  with  a  Chinese  woman.  I 
couldn't  believe  it.  I  wouldn't  believe  it.  At  last  I  saw  her,  I  saw 
her  with  my  own  eyes,  walking  in  the  village,  with  her  gold  bracelets 
and  her.  necklaces  —  a  Chinese  woman.  Horrible  !  They  all  knew 
in  the  kampong  that  she  was  his  mistress.  And  when  I  passed  her, 
she  looked  at  me,  and  I  saw  that  she  knew  I  was  his  mistress,  too-  < 

Crosbie  :  Oh,  the  shame. 

Leslie  •  I  sent  for  him.  I  told  him  I  must  see  him.  -You've  read 
the  letter.  I  was  mad  to  write  it.  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing. 
I  didn't  care.  I  hadn't  seen  him  for  ten  days.  It  was  a  lifetime. 

Joyce  :  He  was  rotter.    He  always  was, 

Leslie  :  That  letter.  We'd  always  been  so  careful.  He  always 
tore  up  any  word  I  wrote  to  him  the  moment  he'd  read  it.  How  was 
I  to  know  he*d  leave  that  one  ? 

Joyce  :  That  doesn't  matter  now. 

Leslie  :  He  came,  and  I  told  him  I  knew  about  the  Chinawoman. 
He  denied  it.  He  said  it  was  only  scandal.  I  was  beside  myself.  I 
don't  know  what  I  said  to  him.  Oh,  I  hated  him  then.  I  hated  him 
because  he'd  made  me  despise  myself.^  I  tore  him  limb  from  limb. 
I  said  everything  I  could  to  wound  him.  I  insulted  him.  I  couid  have 
spat  in  his  face.  And  at  last  he  turned  on  me.  He  told  me  he  was 
sick  and  tired  of  me  and  never  wanted  to  see  me  again.  He  said  I  bored 
him  to  death  And  then  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  true  about  the 
Chinawoman.  He  said  he'd  known  her  for  years,  and  she  was  the 
only  woman  who  really  meant  anything  to  him,  and  the  rest  was  just 
pastime.  And  he  said  he  was  glad  I  knew,  and  now,  at  last,  I'd  leave 
him  alone.  He  said  things  to  me  that  I  thought  it  impossible  a  man 
could  ever  say  to  a  woman.  And  then  I  don't  know  what  happened ;  I 
was  beside  myself;  I  seized  the  revolver  and  fired.  He  gave  a  cry 
and  I  saw  I'd  hit  him.  He  staggered  and  rushed  for  the  verandah.( 
I  ran  after  him  atd  fired  again.  He  fell,  and  then  I  stood  over  him 
and  I  fired  and  fired  till  these  were  no  more  cartridges. 

There  is  a  pause  and  then  Crosbie  goes  up  to  her. 

Crosbie  :  Have  I  deserved  this  of  you,  Leslie  ? 
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Leslie  :  No.  I've  been  vile.  I  have  no  excuses  to  offer  for  my- 
self. I  betrayed  you. 

Crosbie  :  What  do  you  want  to  do  now  ? 

Leslie  :  It  is  for  you  to  say. 

Crosbie  :  It  was  for  your  sake  I  wanted  to  go  away.  I  only  saved 
that  money  for  you.  I  shall  have  to  stay  here  now,  but  1  could  manage 
to  give  you  enough  to  live  on  in  England. 

Leslie  :  Where  am  I  to  go?  I  have  no  family  left  and  no  friends. 
I'm  quite  alone  in  the  world.  Oh,  I'm  so  unhappy. 

Crosbie  :  How  could  you,  Leslie  ?  What  did  I  do  wrong  that  I 
couldn't  win  your  love  ? 

Leslie  :  What  can  I  say  ?  It  wasn't  me  that  deceived  you.  It 
wasn't  me  that  loved  that  other.  It  was  a  madness  that  seized  me, 
and  I  was  as  little  my  own  mistress  as  though  I  were  delirious  with 
fever.  It  brought  me  no  happiness,  that  love  —  it  only  brought  me 
shame  and  remorse. 

:    Crosbie  :  The  awful  part  is>  that  notwithstanding  everything  —  1 
love  you  still.    Oh,  God,  how  you  must  despise  me  !    I  despise  myself. 
'    Leslie  shakes  her  head  slowly.   '' 

Leslie  :  I  don't  know  what  I've  done  to  deserve  your  love.  I'm 
worthless.  Qh,  if  only  i  could  blame  any  body  but  myself,  i  can't 
I  deserve  everything  I  have  to  suffer.  Oh,  Robert,  my  dear. 

He  turns  aside  and  buries  his  head  in  his  hands. 

Crosbie  :   Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?    It's  all  gone.    All  gone. 

He  begins  to. sob  with  the  great)  painful^  difficult  sobs  of  a~man  unused 
to  tears.  She  sinks  on  her  knees  beside  him. 

Leslie :   Oh,  don't  cry.    Darling.    Darling. 

He  springs  up  and  pushes  her  on  one  side. 

Crosbie  :  I'm  a  fool.  There's  no  need  for  me  to  make  an  exhibi- 
tion of  myself.  I'm  sorry. 

He  goes  hastily  out  of  the  room.    Leslie  rises  to  her  feet. 

Joyce  :  Don't  go  to  him.  Give  him  a  moment  to  get  hold  of 
himself. 

Leslie  :  I'm  so  dreadfully  sorry  for  him. 

Joyce  :  He's  going  to  forgive  you.    He  can't  do  without  you. 

Leslie  :  If  he'd  only  give  me  another  chance. 

Joyce  :  Don't  you  love  him  at  all  ? 
Leslie  :  No.    I  wish  to  God  I  did. 
Joyce  :  Then  what's  to  be  done  ?  ' 
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Leslie  :  I'll  give  my  life  such  as  it  is  to  him,  to  him  only.  !  swear 
to  you  that  I'll  do  everything  in  the  world  to  nrike  hi  in  r^roy,  I'll 
make  amends.  I'll  oblige  him  to  forget.  He  shall  never  know  that 
I  don't  love  him  as  he  wants  to  be  loved. 

Joyce  :  It's  not  easy  to  live  with  a  man  you  don't  love.  But  you've 
had  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  do  evil ;  perhaps  you  will  have 
the  courage  and  the  strength  to  do  good.  That  will  be  your  retri- 
bution. 

Leslie  :  No,  that  won't  be  my  retribution.  I  can  do  that  and  do  it 
gladly.  ,  He's  so  kind,  he's  so  tender.  My  retribution  is  greater.  With 
all  my  heart  I  still  love  die  man  I  killed. 

Curtain 
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Impassive  : 

Impulsive  : 

Wrap  : 

Gush  : 

Vehemence  : 

C>nsternation  : 

Attached  to  : 

Embark  : 

Hazardous  speculations  : 

Grouse  : 

Aghast : 

Manslaughter  : 

Agony  : 

Frantic  : 

Kampong  : 

Acknowledged  : 

Remorse  : 

Make  amends  : 

Retribution  : 


GLOSSARY 
ACT.   III. 

not  excited 

easily  excited 

cloak 

talk  with  sentiment 

passion,  feeling 

dismay 

fond  ot 

put 

plans  whose  success  is  not  sure 

Complain 

shocked 

murder 

great  pain 

mad  with  anger 

village 

confessed 

repentance 

correct  wrong  done 

paying  for  evil  done 
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General  Exercises 

ACT.     Ill 

A.  i—  Answer  these  questions  on  Adi.  Ill  : 

1.  VVIiy  did  Mrs.  Joyce  come  to  Crosbie' s  house  ? 

2.  Why  did  Withers  admire  Leslie  ? 

3.  \Vas  it  wise  for  the  Crosbies  to  stay  in  Malay  .    \Vhy  ? 

4.  What  new  plan  did  Crosbie  have  for  his  family  ? 

5.  Why  did  Leslie  ait  first  agree  to  leave  Malay  ? 

6.  W^hy  did  she  change  her  mind  about  that  ? 

7.  Why  was  it  impossible  for  Crosbie  to  carry  out  his  project  ? 

8.  How   did    it    become    necessary    for    Leslie   to   confess    to    her 
husband  ? 

9.  \Vhat  was  'the  effect   of  her  confession  on  her  husband  ? 

10.  For  what  did  Crosbie  blame  Joyce  ? 

1 1 .  How   did  Joyce  justify  "what  he   had   done  ? 

12.  Do  you  think  Leslie  was  really  sorry  for  what  she  had  done  ? 
Give  reasons. 

13.  Why  did  Leslie  invMe  Hammond   to   her  house  that   night  ? 

14.  What   happened   between    them    during   the   meeting  ? 

15.  Why  had  Leslie  to  kill  Hammond  ? 

16.  W^hat  did   Crosbie  suggest  Leslie   should  do  ? 

17.  Why  did  Joyce  aslc  her  to  stay  ? 

18.  What,   in  Leslie's  opinion,  was  her  real  retribution'? 
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B.  —  Co  plete  with  reference  to  Act.  Ill  : 

1.  Mrs  Joyce  came  to  Crosbie's  house  so  that 

2.  But  for  Mr.  Joyce  

3.  Crosbie  wished   to  leave  Malay  because    .... 

4.  Crosbie   had   a   project  which    

5.  If  the  price  of  the  Iditer  

6.  Leslie  had  invited  Hammond  in  order  to   ... 

7.  Hammond  insulted  Leslie  by 

8.  Leslie  was   so  furious  with  Hammond   

Q.  Crosbie  asked  Leslie  if  

10.  Leslie  could  not  go  to  England  because  

1 1 .  Joyce  who   told  Leslie   

12.  Leslie  promised   that   

.15.  Leslie's  retribution  was  


C.  "-  Comment  on  the  following  statements  : 

1.  «  \Vhat  s  the  use  of  two  or  three  weeks  ?    \Ve  musft  get  away 
for  good  ». 

2.  «  It  seems  rather  rash  to  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket  ». 

3.  «  Honestly,   Robert,   I'd   prefer  1o   stay   here.      I'm    attached    to 
the  place  ». 

4.  «  Is  it  your  money  you  bought  it  with,  or  mine  ?  ». 

5.  «  ll  means  that  Geoff  Hammond  was  my  lover  ». 

6.  «  Have  I  deserved  this  of  you,  Leslie  ?  ». 

7.  «  The  awful  part  is  that  notwithstanding  every  tiling  —  I  love 
you  still  ». 

8.  «  I  deserve  everything  I  have  to  suffer  ». 

9.  «  He's  going  to  forgive  you.     He  can't  do  without  you  ». 
1O.     «  My   retribution    is    greater  ». 
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